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EASTER SERMONS OF ST AUGUSTINE. 


GENERAL EVIDENCE, 


THE new texts, edited in the first part of this study (vol. xxvii, p. 337), 
and the others which have been indicated, offer an opportunity of review- 
ing the main series of Easter sermons, as standardized by the Maurists in 
1683, and, what is more enlightening, of probing the large documentary 
background. By this process we are enabled to see the conditions 
under which a final edition of St Augustine’s sermons would be possible, 
though, no doubt, the Easter sermons represent only a small part of 
the whole undertaking. 

I propose, therefore, first to give a summary account of the work done 


by and after the Maurists; then, to describe some earlier systematic 
collections which form part of the literary evidence, and, coming to 
my main purpose, to submit a number of particular manuscripts which 
represent the bulk of the tradition. A complete table of the Benedic- 
tines’ items (both authentic and spurious), furnished with references 
to our principal documents, will be, I think, the most suitable conclusion 
to this paper. 


I.—(1) In his catalogue or ‘ indicium librorum omnium sancti Augu- 
stini’,’ Possidius gives the following sermons ‘ de Zempore’, that is to say, 
referring to the feasts of our Lord: 


De natale domini tractatus vit. 

De epiphania tractatus vii. 

De guadragesima ante pascha tractatus v. 
De domini passione tractatus it. 


1 I follow the manuscript zz2 of Chartres, fol. 42” sq., ninth century ex. (from 
the old Cathedral Chapter) ; I have also compared the manuscripts 73 of the same 
library, fol. 77°, ninth century (again from the Chapter) and 2778 of the Bibl. 
Nationale (WV. Acg. Lat.), fol. 122%, eleventh century (from Silos Abbey in Spain). 
No. 73 has no title; no. 2778 has ‘indiculum librorum’. And see P. L. t. xlvi, 
col. 20, the text printed by the Maurists: ‘ Jndiculus’. 
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5 Per uigilias pasche tractatus xxiit. 

De simbulo tractatus itz. 
De oratione dominica tractatum i. 
Hortatoriu(m) ad competentes 7. 
De octauis infantium tractatus it. 

10 De ascensione domini tractatus 2. 
De eucharistia tractatum i. 
De aduentu spiritus sancti tractatum i. 


It is true that, among the ‘ ¢vactatus diuersi’ the complete list of which 
is first given,! some items appear to have an original connexion with 
the group ‘de Tempore’. Yet the account of Possidius is rather far from 
agreeing with the collection of authentic texts made by the Maurists. 
For, as will be explained, the Benedictine collection ‘de Tempore’, and 
especially that for Easter, does not include all the sermons in that edition 
relating to the same circumstances. Moreover, the edition itself, good 
and reliable though it is, does not contain all the authentic sermons 
which have been transmitted to us, and must be supplemented. But, 
apart from these differences, we can easily see that the numbers given 
by Possidius, compared with those of the Maurists, are constantly under 
the mark in almost every section, and give a much lower total. Possi- 
dius mentions fifty-five sermons ‘de Tempore’; while the Maurists have 
been able to group in the same class eighty-nine sermons, which are 
distributed as follows ; the figures extend from no. clxxxiv to no. cclxxii 
in the main authentic series :— 


clexxiv-cxcvi De natale domini (13) 
CXCVIE-CXCVIIE De calendis ianuariis (2) 
CXCIX-CCiV De epiphania domini (6) 
CCU-Coxt De quadragesima (7) 
CCxtt-CCXIV In traditione symboli (3) 
CCxV In redditione symboli (1) 
coxvi Ad competentes (1) 
coxvit Paulo ante pascha (1) 
ccxviit De passione domini (1) 
CCXEX—CONKIIE In uigilits paschae (5) 
COXXIV-CCHXVIIE In die paschae (5) 
CCXMILX De feria tt (1) 
cexxx-celviit In diebus paschalibus (29) 
cclix-cclx In die octauarum paschae (2) 
celxt-celxv In die ascensionis domini (5) 
cclxvi In uigiliis pentecostes (1) 
celxvit—celxxii In die pentecostes (6) 


And we might add not only no. cccliv ‘in die octauarum infantium’, 


1 If all the articles are counted, the catalogue of Possidius mentions exactly 602 
titles. The ‘ tractatus diuersi’ or various sermons begin with no. 408 ; the proper 
sermons ‘de Tempore’ are collected near the end, viz. nos. 572-583. 
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but also ten sermons too strictly defined as ‘ Duédii’, nos. ccclxix— 
ccclxxviii.! Besides, M. Denis, Card. Mai, and Dom G. Morin, have 
considerably increased the whole series. 

After this general survey, I shall confine myself to the Easter set, that 
is, almost half the sermons ‘de Zempore’, nos. ccxix-cclx, in order to 
trace the history of their compilation and tradition. 

The whole is evidently patchwork and especially the main section, 
in which are collected 29 sermons under the general title ‘Zn diebus 
paschalibus’. 

In order to understand the character of the Benedictine work, it must 
be borne in mind that this edition is only the completion of a long 
process. Probably the editors would have acted quite differently if 
they had been the masters of the ground, instead of considering them- 
selves as only the latest tenants. In truth, it is a pity that they kept an 
old-fashioned programme and contented themselves only with carefully 
working it up. 

The first printed collection ‘de Zempore’ had been compiled for 
John Amerbach, the famous printer of Basle, by ‘/rater Augustinus 
Dodo de Frisia Canonicus regularis’,? who at the time was a canon of 
Saint-Leonard in Basle and died, it is said,* in 1501. Dodo owns that 
he collected discourses ‘ undigue sparsos’. The result was a large 
edition, published in 1495, of 256 sermons, followed by fifty-one other 
sermons ‘de Sanctis’,* and later editors did not care to change this 
distribution, which as a matter of fact was strictly preserved till the 
time of the Maurists. As new sermons gradually became accessible,’ 


1 ceclxix-ceclxxit: De natiuitate domini ; ccclxxitt-ccclxxv: De epiphania domini ; 
ceclxxvi: De octauis paschae; ccclxxvit: De ascensione domini; ceclxxvitt: In die 
pentecostes. 

2 Dodo so describes himself in the metrical preface of the collection ‘de Tempore’. 

3 Cf. J. F. Foppens Bibliotheca Belgica, Brussels, i (1739), p. 112%. 

* Plura ac diuersa diui Aurelii Augustini sermonum Opera (Basileae). These 
two batches are the last parts of the volume, a small i-folio without pagi- 
nation. The first five parts (for which Dodo does not seem to be responsible) 
are dated as of the preceding year: (1) Ad fratres in heremo commorantes 
(Sermones Ixxvi); (2) De Verbis domini (Sermones Ixiitt); (3) De Verbis apostoli 
(Sermones xxxv) ; (4) In Epistolam canonicam beati Iohannis primam (Sermones x) ; 
(5) Homeliae id est sermones populares (Quinquaginta). Apart from the fourth 
section, which has been conveniently displaced, all these series constitute the 
bulk of the ‘ Decimus Tomus’ in the subsequent editions of Erasmus (Basle 1529}, 
15437) and of the Louantenses (Anvers 15761, Paris 1586*, Paris 161 4°), and, again, the 
bulk of the ‘ Tomus Quintus’ of the Benedictine edition (= P, L, t. xxxviii-xxxix), 

5 The more important additions, besides those of the Louanienses, are due to 
J. Vlimmerius, J. Sirmond, and J. Vignier: respectively, D. A, Augustint Hip- 
ponensis ep. Sermonum pars una ..., Louvain (1564) ; S. A. Augustini Hipponensts 
ep. Sermones noui numero xl, Paris (1631); S. A. Augustini operum omnium... 
editorum Supplementum, Paris (1654). 


12 
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they found a place in a supplementary category, called ‘de Diuersis’. 
The task of the Maurists was to revise the whole, to add some further 
pieces, and to look for MSS by the help of which to secure a better 
text; while all the supposititious items were discriminated and put 
aside to form a second range of sermons, or ‘ Afpendix’,' with corre- 
sponding titles. But, behind the new distribution, the old work is still 
visible, since none even of the worst texts published in 1495 have been 
left out. 

Thus the paschal series of Dodo includes thirty-three sermons, 
numbered from cxxxii to clxiv.? Seventeen of these are authentic, or 
possibly so*; and this is a fair proportion, considering that the 
whole set of 256 sermons ‘de Zempore’ only contains about sixty 
unquestioned texts.‘ The sixteen remaining articles, one excepted,’ 
form precisely the paschal series of the Benedictine ‘ Apfendix’ 
(nos. clvii—clxix, clxxi-clxxii). A considerable number of these are not 
attested by any ancient manuscript. Consequently, Dodo alone is 
responsible for their publication. We do not know at all where he 
chanced to pick them up, and it would have been much wiser relent- 
lessly to reject all this rubbish. 

Thus, the Benedictine ‘ Appendix’, a description of which I shall 
outline later, is entirely explained by the editio princeps. It is 
unnecessary to recall minutely the successive approximations to the 
standard edition. The Maurists accepted a great number of sermons 
first published by J. Vlimmerius (1564) and afterwards incorporated, 
with some other additions, viz. seventeen of the Easter sermons,* by the 
doctors of Louvain (1576). From J. Sirmond (1631) they took three 


1 The Louanienses had indeed begun this series of spurious items; but their 
criticism was rather weak. The ‘ Appendix’ of 1576 comprises only 86 sermons; 
for Easter, in particular, the editors have only put seven items of Dodo in this 
collection: their own nos. ]-lvi, or nos. clviii-clxiii and clxix of the Benedictines. 
The ‘ Appendix’ of 1683 consists of 317 items, 

2 See the details in the following section no. 1. 1 do not count the four sermons 
for the Sundays after Easter (nos. clxv-clxviii), because they bear no true relation 
to Easter, no. xlvi of the main Benedictine series, and nos. xcvii, xcviii, cclxxii of 
the ‘ Appendix’. 

3 One (no. cxxxv) is a discourse ‘Ad competentes’, which the Maurists have 
classed with the ‘Sermones de Verbis domini’ (= no. lix of the main series), and 
another one (no. clx) has only been received among the ‘ Dubii’ (= no. ccclxxvi). 
Lastly, two others (nos. clii and clviii) are incomplete (viz. parts of nos. ccxlii and 
ccxliii of the final edition) ; but, in fact, one of these is given complete shortly before 
(no. exlvii, or Aus. ccxlii = no. clviii, or Mat cliii). Hence, strictly speaking, 
Dodo only published sixteen authentic Easter sermons. 

* Cf. P.L. t. xxxviii 13 sq. 

5 No. cxxxiii becomes App. ccxlviii. 

® Nos. cexix-cexxiii, cexxv-ccxxvii, cexxx, ccxxxiii-ccxxxiv, ccxxxvi, ccxliii, 
ecli-cclii, eclv, cclx. 
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items,’ and from J. Vignier (1654) four more. However, in nearly 
every case they checked the text by manuscripts, some of which were 
very good. Finally, they themselves added five sermons from new 
collections.® 

The references which I have collected under § III will shew the 
true sources from which the sermons nos. ccxix—cclx have come into 
our hands. But, at the outset, it is convenient to remark that, excel- 
lent as the materials sorted in 1683 are judged to be, a few were still 
imperfect. No. ccxxi, preserved by Eugippius in the sixth century‘ 
and so transmitted to the mediaeval copyists, is only a fragment, 
or more precisely the second part of a sermon the primitive redaction 
of which D. G. Morin has recovered.’ Similarly, no. ccxix, taken by 
the Maurists from the scrap-books of Bede and Florus, was published 
in its proper form by Michael Denis.* Further, no. ccliv is repro- 
duced according to the edition of 1495, without any other authority ; 
but that text might have been tested and a better result secured. 
I have been able to recover a manuscript of the printed recension 
and two others of the true redaction.’ 

In the next place, it is no less important to remember that a number 
of authentic paschal sermons of St Augustine must be looked for in 
other sections of the great edition. Here, again, the Maurists have 
followed too readily their predecessors. A more thorough recasting of 
the old distribution would have given undeniable advantages. Nos. 
lvii, lix, exvi, cxix—cxxi, cxlvi—cxlix, cccliii, ccclxiii are paschal sermons.* 
And in fact the manuscripts frequently assign these sermons, and occa- 
sionally some others, to Eastertide. 

Now, the Maurists were too judicious to consider their own edition 
as absolutely final. Such a task of erudition is never accomplished 


1 Nos. cexliv, celvi, cclix. 

2 Nos. cexxviii, ccxlvi, cexlix-ccl. But J. Vignier is also responsible for the 
no. clxx of the ‘ Appendix’. 

3 Nos. ccxxix, ccxxxviii, ccxlvii, cclvii-cclviii. 

* Excerpta ex operibus S. Augustini, cap. cxx 135 (ed. P. Knoell, 1885 [CSEL, 
vol. ix 1], p. 445 Sq.). 

5 Mor. vi or no. 2 of the Wolfenbiittel manuscript ; see below, no. 5 and § III 
no. 11. 

® Dio. vi or no. 8 of the Vienna manuscript ; see below, no. 2 and § III no. 9. 

7 See below, § III nos. 14 and 15; the second copy of the authentic text is given 
by the manuscript no. zs2 of Montpellier (University), ninth century, among 
various sermons ascribed to St Augustine, but much interpolated. A new edition 
was published in the Revue Benedictine, Avril-Juillet 1926. 

8 The Maurists themselves admitted this for nos. cxix-cxxi; cf. P. L. t. xxxviii 
673 note 6. No. cclxxii may also be considered as an Easter sermon ; indeed it 
occurs in some manuscripts with this attribution ; but a traditional title refers it 
to the Pentecost. 
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fully, but only begun, and designed as a step, however long a one it 
may be, towards further advances. When all the existing manuscripts 
have been inspected and duly criticized, only then will scholars have 
some right to be satisfied with their results. We are still far from 
achievement. Meanwhile, some people have tried, more or less 
successfully, to supplement the majestic folio of 1683. I shall review 


summarily these publications, in so far as they concern the Easter 
sermons. 


(z) In a rather late manuscript at Vienna,’ Michael Denis was 
fortunate enough to discover about two dozen new sermons, most of 
which are authentic’; the first ten are rightly connected with Easter 
and nearly all seem genuine.* 

(3) The case is quite different with the ‘sermones inediti’ published 
later by A. B. Caillau from manuscripts at Florence and Monte Cas- 
sino.‘ About 250 discourses, forming two parts, are distributed accord- 
ing to the plan traced by the Maurists, even down to an ‘ Appendix’. 
Easter especially is provided, first, with eighteen sermons® and an 
‘ Appendix’ of two*; secondly, with ten more sermons’? and an 
*‘ Appendix’ of six.* But it would be difficult perhaps to find in the 
whole volume even a few guaranteed items. However, the publication 
may be used to illustrate some items of the Benedictine ‘ Appendix’ or 
other odd texts accepted by the mediaeval scribes. I shall, therefore, 
include in the general evidence three manuscripts of Monte Cassino 
which Caillau has used without discrimination.° 

(4) Comparatively, Card. Angelo Mai might lay claim to a merciful 
treatment, as he has generally employed more valuable, if not very 
reliable, manuscripts. Three groups of his huge volume,’® which 
includes 201 sermons, are on Easter subjects, viz. nos. xxxiv—xlii (most 
of them taken from the Agimundus homiliary) " ; nos. Ixxxiii and Ixxxv- 


1 See below, § III no. 9. 

2 Sancti Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis ep. Sermones inediti admixtis quibusdam 
dubiis, Vienna (1792); again, as ‘Supplementum IV’ (1839) in the book of 
Abbé Caillau, mentioned immediately below, and P. L. t. xlvi 813-839. 

8 I would only exclude the first two: Dio. 1-1. 

4 Sancti Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis ep. Sermones inediti, Paris (1836 and 
1842). 

5 Nos. xxi-xxxviii (in the first part or ‘ Supplementum 1’: 1836). 

® Nos. iii-iv. 

T Nos. liii—lxii (in the second part or ‘ Supplementum II’: 1842). 

8 Nos. xlvii-lii. 

9 See below, § III nos. 31-33. 

10 Nouae Patrum bibliothecae Tomus Primus continens sancti Augustini nouos ex 
codicibus Vaticanis sermones, Rome (1852). 

11 Also, no. li. See below, § III no. 12, 
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xcv (taken from the Rochester collection)’; nos. cxlvi, clii—clvi, clxvi, 
and clxx (taken from odd manuscripts). One may confidently say that, 
for the most part, these sermons are not authentic, in spite of the bold- 
ness of the editor. Every text must be judged on its own merits, 
and this investigation is out of the question just now.? Frequently 
the text is quite imperfect, or the editor has been careless. For 
example, nos. xxxiv and Ixxxiii are only parts of two authentic texts 
published completely by D. Morin*; nos. Ixxxviii and cliii had already 
been printed by the Maurists,* and nos. xxxviii, li, xciii, clii, and cliv by 
Caillau.® 

(5) Lastly, a recent and magnificent discovery has accrued to the 
credit of Dom Germain Morin. A Carolingian manuscript of the Wol- 
fenbiittel library,® strangely overlooked till the year 1913,’ has supplied 
him with no less than forty new Augustinian sermons,* and, in particular, 
sixteen relating to Easter. Moreover, the edition is as good as might 
be expected from so experienced a scholar. After this encouraging 
achievement one may eagerly look to what the future will bring. 


II.—_(1) Now to return to the documentary evidence so far accessible. 
It seems convenient to begin with a few systematic collections, and first 
of all with the collection of Dodo already described. The reader will 
perceive immediately by means of the numerical references '° the funda- 
mental weakness of the editio princeps. 


1 Besides no. cxv (from the collection of Roberto de’ Bardi, see below, § II no. 2). 
As to the Rochester collection, see in the first part of this paper (a note on the 
Easter sermon_no. vii of the Orleans manuscript), and below, § III n. 13. 

2 Without committing myself, I should consider the possible authenticity of 
NOS. XXXvV, XXxViii, xxxix, Ixxxvii, xcii, and cxv. 

8 Nos, xii and ix, respectively. 

4 Nos. ecxxx and cexlii §§ 1-3, respectively. 

5 Nos. liii, lv-lvii, lix (‘Supplementum II’), One may add that seven paschal 
sermons printed by Mai from the Vaticanus Lat. 3835 (see below, § III no. 12) are 
already found in the old Latin editions of Chrysostom (see Tertius tomus operum 
diuit Ioannis Chrysostomi, Basle 1547, col. 835 sq.); namely, Mar xxxv-xxxviii, 
xli-xlii, clii. 

6 See below, § III no. 11. 

7 Cf. Revue Bénédictine xxx (1913) p. 393 8q., and xxxi (1914) p. 117 sq. 

8 Sancti Aurelii Augustini Tractatus sine Sermones inediti, Zurich (1918). 

® Nos. iv-xix; I include the three sermons which were before incomplete 
(nos. v, ix, xii: see above). 

10 Henceforward I shall indicate (so far as is required) every group of Easter 
sermons in a numerical series (from no, 1), these references being put before the 
items concerned. The items are simply indicated by their own numbers, that is 
to say: (1) the ordinary Arabic figures for the authentic sermons classified by 
the Benedictines; (2) the sloping Arabic figures for the sermons of the Bene- 
dictine ‘ Appendix’; (3) the Roman figures for the sermons published by Denis, 
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1758 2248 3757 *59 5759 
* 760 7 163 8240 *s35 9231 
1 766 2241 13 232 4237 © 239 
6 242 17948 8 253 19 164 254 
1 (243)? 2 765 °8 767 4245 2 67 
vad "Mat cliii? 769 > 306 8° 762 
* yor 32 768 33224 


These sermons are arbitrarily distributed from Easter eve till the 
octave day. Undoubtedly Dodo compiled his series out of hetero- 
geneous materials ; this conclusion is made clear by a comparison with 
the manuscripts. I have already emphasized the worthlessness of the 
sermons which the Benedictines have been obliged to put into their 
‘ Appendix’. Indeed, many of them will never again appear in sub- 
sequent lists. As to the authentic sermons, we are not able to identify 
the document, or documents, from which the editor extracted them. 
Probably Dodo used late interpolated homiliaries derived from the book 
of Paul the Deacon. 

(2) Very different and much more important is the large collection 
compiled by Roberto de’ Bardi in the first part of the fourteenth 
century.’ It is surely a matter of regret that Dodo did not begin the 
publication of the Augustinian sermons by employing this useful 
repertory. Later, Sirmond, Vignier, and eventually the Maurists, wisely 
took advantage of this source, which Bartholomew ‘ Urbinas’ (t+ 1350) 
had immediately appreciated and utilized in his ‘ Mil/eloguium’. 
Furthermore, the Maurists have very frequently no other guarantee than 
their own copy of the ‘ Cod/ectorium’, a Regius manuscript written in the 
year 1466,‘ to which indeed they continually refer.* 


Caillau, Mai, Morin (besides distinguished by the references Dio., Cail., Mai, Mor.). 
(4) The other sermons are indicated by special references (e. g. the name of the 
supposed author or the first words are put between inverted commas). For 
instance, the sermons of Dodo, which are numbered cxxxii-clxv in the total series, 
are now counted from! to; the first, which is no. clviii of the Benedictine 
‘ Appendix’, is designated ! 258, and the last, which is no. ccxxiv of the main 
Benedictine series, is designated * 224. I would remind the reader that the final 
lists will give a clue to all the pieces printed in the Benedictine edition. For 
other printed sermons | refrain from being more precise, as too much space would 
be required. Yet I shall try to remove any ambiguity in peculiar cases. 

1 A contraction of the text. 

2 No other than sermon 242 §§ 1-3, already given completely under no. 16. 

8 Roberto de’ Bardi (Robertus de Bardis), born at Florence, became chancellor ot 
the University of Paris in 1336 (7 March) and died perhaps in 1347. Cf. A. Thomas 
in Mélanges d'archéologie et d’histoive publiés par 0 Ecole Frangaise de Rome iv (1884) 
P- 74 S4- 

* Now Bibl. Nat. Jat. 2030. The manuscripts 203 and 2032 are copies of the 
indexes made by that wonderful scholar, John de Fayt, a monk of St. Amand-en- 
Pevéle, later an abbot of St Bavon (+1395). . 

5 The editors also quote two other manuscripts which are generally companions 
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Only the first two parts of Roberto’s work have been preserved, 
containing about 340 sermons, many of which are certainly apocryphal, 
as the Maurists have remarked" in a notice, perhaps too severe.? Yet 
Roberto has preserved a large number of authentic texts, and this 
can only be explained by his having had at his disposal excellent manu- 
scripts, in addition to others less pure. For the Easter sermons at 
least, I feel certain that I have come across several of these documents, 
or similar ones*; at any rate the greater part of the paschal collection 


is practically explained. This collection contains more than fifty 
items.* 


1 760 ?Malicxilvi *%219 4220 "o38 

° 292 7223 8226 ®120 MIIg 
121 3293 Pos 1 Mai Ixxxviii (= 230)5 

15 228 16 259 Mal xciii '*(z60)® 

19 Lux hodie clara’ (= CAIL.' xxi)? 20 Mar Ixxxi® 21 759 

2 763 %(768)®  *** Non minus’ (MAX. S. xxxvi) ™ Marcxv 
26 MAI clv 7240 8 241 * 236 7994 

31 235 32236 88 242 34116 5 237 

86 252 57 246 8244 9251 243 
‘1230 42256 8 361 4770 5249 
250 7253 48 260 49 767 50 353 

5! MAI Ixxxix °*772 58 AuG. Ep. lv §§ 2-32 * MAI clvi 


(3) Various ancient manuscripts of sermons may be called systematic, 


to the Regius codex: one Theodencus (from St Thierry near Rheims), which seems 
to have been lost, and a collection of St Victor, which must be no. sos of the 
Arsenal Library, however different this volume may be from the ‘ Collectorium’, 
On the other hand, Card. Mai used another French copy, similar to the Regius : 
the Vaticanus lat. 479, fifteenth century (first half); cf. Noua Patrum Bibliotheca 
i p. 431 sq. 

1 Cf. P. L. t. xxxviii 13 sq. 

2 Mai has tried to revise the process, but as usual has overstated the case, in 
order to make his new sermons taken from the ‘ Collectorium’ acceptable. 

3 See below, § III nos. 1, 2, 5, 13. 

* Note that no. 18 is the same as no. I, and no. 41 the same as no. 14, and no. 53 
is taken from a letter. 

5 The only difference consists in the text added by Mai at the beginning : 
Hic est dies quem fecit dominus, exultemur et 1ocundemur in eo. (Sicut domino...) ; 
on the contrary, no. 41 gives exactly the Benedictine text. 

® Some differences from the printed text. 

7 Also in the Fulgentius collection of St Mihiel 20 (no. 33); cf. Revue Benedictine 
xxxvi (Ige¢g) p. 226. 

8 Text printed in P. L. t. xcv 1326 (see below, no. 4). 

® Differences at the end. 

10 P.L.t.lvii6o3. Here and below, I keep the distinctions used by the editor of 
Maximus Taurinensis : Sermones (= S ), Homeliae (= H.), Tractatus (= Tr.) ; but, 
of course, all the discourses attributed to Maximus or to the Ps.-Ambrose (P. ZL, 
t. xvii) ought to have been completely discussed in the light of the literary evidence. 


| 
| 
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for instance the homiliary of Agimundus.' But, for the moment, 
I prefer to keep the true and recognized collections apart. The most 
characteristic one is the compilation published by Alanus of Farfa 
towards the middle of the eighth century. Superseded finally by the 
authoritative homiliary composed for Charles the Great by Paul 
the Deacon, the book of Alan was a little earlier.2 We shall see later 
related manuscripts,’ and the fact is already evident that nos, 2-8 explain 
ultimately nos. 18-24 of Roberto’s collection. 

It is remarkable that, at such an early date, all but three of the so- 
called Augustinian Easter sermons of Alan are apocryphal. 


1 Mal cliv (= CAIL.” liii) 2760 **Lux hodie clara’ (= CAIL.’ xxi) 
* Mat lIxxxi 5759 6 763 7768 

8*Non minus’ (MAx. S. xxxvi) °%251 %°‘ Haeret adhuc’ (MAx. H. lvi)‘ 
11243 2 761 "pe «26 ee 15 MAI cliii (= 242) 


(4) The parallel compilation of Paul for the liturgical year, which 
became and still remains the official Roman ‘lectionary’,® need only 
be mentioned, as no sermons of St Augustine have been chosen by the 
author for Eastertide. This curious feature of the collection is well 
known. Augustine’s discourses are almost wholly discarded in favour 
of those of Maximus and Bede, Leo and Gregory, who are great 
favourites with the compiler ; apart from some scanty extracts from the 
Tractatus in Iohannem and a few other works, we can count only three 
authentic sermons and four spurious ones. On the other hand, Alan 
regularly prefers Augustine and Leo, so that the two collections can be 
easily distinguished and, consequently, the threads of their influence 


1 See below, § III no. 12. 

? J have already mentioned the collection of Alan in the first part of this paper. 
The main manuscripts are Berlin Phillip. 1676, Munich Clm. 4547, 4564, and 14368, 
Troyes 853, all not very distant from the archetype. I hope to write a paper on 
this instructive homiliary, especially in order to trace its influence on old French 
collections. After having noted the Italian and Bavarian copies, I was rather 
surprised to find a splendid copy of part in the Troyes Library, coming, I think, 
from the Cathedral Chapter of Laon, and several indirect witnesses to it. 

3 See below, § III nos. 5, 13, 26, and 27. 

* P.L, t. lvii 359. 

5 The manuscripts are almost innumerable. The most interesting ones are 
interpolated copies ; for some of them see below, § III nos. 6, 22, 25, 26, 27, 29, 41. 
A perfect copy of the second part (which contains the Easter sermons) is a manu- 
script written at St Martin of Tours (now Bibl. Nat. N. Acq. Lat. 2322) ; cf. L. Deslisle 
Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits .. . xxxi 1 (1884) p. 298sq., who has described 
the collection minutely, but has wrongly attributed it to Alcuin. 

6 Respectively, nos. xxxi, Ixxxiii, ccclxx § 2; clxxv, ccxxix, cexxxi, ccxlv. 
Besides, a fragment of the ‘ Sermo de symbolo’, which may be attributed to Bishop 
Quoduultdeus. Cf. nos. 10, 13, 17 of the Fleury manuscript (in the first part of 
this paper). 
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kept separate. Now, for Easter, Paul brought together five homilies of 
Gregory, five of Maximus (or so called), four of Bede, and an extract 
from Jerome; from Augustine he has only taken (II 14) a part of 
Tractatus cxxi on St John’s Gospel. But the old editions of Cologne 
1537 and 1539 (under the name of Alcuin)' have added three very well 
known pieces,’ which many of the manuscripts below will attest : 


Malt Ixxxi 251 172 


It is true that the copies of Paul’s homiliary have been frequently 
modified and enlarged since the tenth century at least, so that some of 
them can be quoted as authorities for the Augustinian Easter sermons. 


III. Next I have to enumerate, group, and briefly describe, forty-two 
manuscripts which give a fair idea of the literary tradition. Far-reaching 
as the attempted inquiry ought to have been and has been, I do not 
pretend to have examined all the collections which deserve notice ; 
and I should be greatly pleased to see these indications supplemented 
some day. Yet the list looks long enough forthe moment. The group- 
ing, most important in order to facilitate a clear view of the facts, has 
proved to be a rather difficult process. Here is a rough survey of the 
arrangement: manuscripts or collectious resembling the Benedictine 
main series (1-8); collections with new matter (9-13); documents 
responsible for a few rare items (14-21); small abnormal collections 
(22-24); types of the ‘ Appendix’ (25-30); abnormal * Appendix’ 
(31-34); old homiliaries related to the ‘ Appendix’ (35-42). 

Hereafter, the numbers must in general speak for themselves, or, 
I should prefer to say, must suggest their own significance and value. 
For behind the mask, as it were, positive, true, and forcible realities are 
still lurking and peeping. The office of the commentator is strictly 
limited to describing the documents, when it is necessary, and some- 
times hinting at their obscure parentage. One may then be content to 
observe the long and silent, but always changing, procession of ancient 
forgotten shapes. 

(1) Virry 3: a remarkable Cistercian homiliary,* very probably 
compiled in the twelfth century, from various sources. All the 
sermons attributed to St Augustine, thirty in number, are authentic ; 
on three occasions a few sermons explicitly attributed to ‘ Maximus’ or 


1 Reprinted by Migne P. L. t. xcv 1159-1566. On the other hand, the edition of 
Spires (1482), on which indeed the editions of Cologne immediately depend, has 
kept the original redaction for Eastertide. 

2 Nos. exxviii, cxxx, and cxxxvi of the editions; besides the sermon Duae 
quippe uitae ... (no. cxxix) ; cf. P. L. 1b. 1325 sq. 

3’ For two other incomplete manuscripts see the first part, on Christmas 
sermons, 
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‘ Ambrosius’ are interspersed.’ It is preferable to give the complete 
list, as the non-Augustinian items may explain some peculiarities of 
other collections.* In addition to the character of the Augustinian 
sermons, a striking feature of this series is its coincidence with the 
authentic elements of the Roberto collection.’ Therefore Roberto used 
either a similar homiliary or the same fundamental collection already 
employed by the Cistercian monks. The next manuscript will probably 
answer the question. Unhappily, the copy of Vitry is defective after 
no. 37, and the others fail to supplement it. A table mentions thirty- 
one sermons for Easter and Pentecost, which are now wanting. From 
the list of Roberto one may conjecture that sermons 253, 260, 352,* 
at least, were given after 251 (no. 37). 


1219 2220 3221 4222 5223 
* 226 7227 8120 *119 395 
ll 233 13231 13240 


14#¢ Ambrosii” ‘ Non immerito’ (MAX. H. lvii = Paul ii 3) 

16 A mbrosii” ‘ Magnum fratres’ (MAx. H. lviii = Paul ii 4) 
41 1232 8 234 19235 2 236 

1116 Sae7 3 242 

%« Ambrosii” ‘ Retinet sanctitas’ (MAX. H. lix) 

25 «¢ Maximi” ‘ Exultandum nobis est’ (MAX. S. xxix = Paul ii 7) 
6243 27 2.46 % 244 

29“ Maximi” ‘ Non minus etiam’ (MAx. S. xxxvi = Alan ii 8) 
80“ Maximi” § Beneficia domini’ (Max. H. lv = Paul ii 6) 

81 Ambrosii” ‘ Heret adhuc sensibus’ (MAx. H. lvi = Alan ii zo) 
82230 8 256 4 361 $3249 6 250 ST 251 


(2) Rome, Vatic. Lat. 48o (fifteenth century): a no less remarkable 
collection of Augustinian sermons, recent though the copy is.° Here we 


1 Nos. 14-15, 24-25, 29-31. 

2 For instance, see Roberto no. 24 (§ II no. 2), and Alan nos. 8 and zo (§ II no. 3). 
On the other hand, one will note that Paul the Deacon has four of these items, 
but sometimes under some different names: Vitry nos. zg and zs (= Paul ii 3-4: 
“ Maximi”) ; no. 25 (= ii 7); no. 30(=ii6). Therefore Paul may have supplied 
these items or, more probably, have borrowed them from the same fundamental 
collection. I would suggest again that these attributions to Maxime or Ambrose 
are valueless; in fact, some items come primarily from the old Gallican collection 
which is called ‘ Eusebius Gallicanus’. 

3 Roberto omits no. 7 (227) ; then he gives the sequence till no. z2 (= Ros. j-z3); 
at this point he adds 228 and 259; but he continues with nos, 13, 76-23 [excepting 
a few inversions] (=Ros. 27-35); again he adds 252; but he continues with 
nos. 26-28, 32-37 [excepting a few inversions] (= Ros. 37-43, 45-46). Here the 
Vitry manuscript breaks off. 

* Ros. 47-48, 50. For 253 and 353, the supposition is confirmed by the Vatican 
collection (no. 2, below). Besides, the same collection favours the inclusion of 
Mar Ixxxix (= Ros. 57). 

5 Another copy is the Vatican manuscript Vrbinas 77, also of the fifteenth 
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have for Easter, in exactly the same order, all the authentic items 
found in the Vitry manuscript, apart from sermons 235, 236, 36r,! 
and moreover, filling the final gap, sermons 147, 253, Mat xciii, 353, 
Mat Ixxxix.?- The only doubtful element to my mind is Mat xciii, put 
by Roberto ineanother place.* He has also left out sermon 147, but 
admitted sermon 260. The three other authentic pieces are attested 
similarly.’ Thus the best part of Roberto’s collection is again accounted 
for. Probably Vitry 3 and Vatic. 480 both reproduce an older impor- 
tant manuscript of sound texts, which Roberto has not been afraid 
to interpolate. 


1219 ? 220 $221 * 222 223 
6 226 "227 *233 °231 "° 240 
M241 o92 3 234 4116 15237 
16 242 1243 18 246 244 2 230 
256 *2249 8 250 *251 147 
6253 MAI xciii * 353 *° MAI Ixxxix 


(3) Lonpon, British Museum Add. 177292°: this manuscript, written 
at Parc near Louvain in the thirteenth century,’ is representative of 
a precious collection which may be called, from the title of its first item, 
the ‘ A//e/uia’ collection.* The book, which contains about forty-five 
sermons (all authentic), does not on the whole manifest any definite 
scheme ; however, a part of it relates to Easter. The first item, sermon 
255, is followed by 261 (for ‘guadragesima ascensionis domini’), 34, 
29 (delivered ‘die pentecostes in uigiliis’), 13, 14 (‘die dominico’), 15; 
then, one recognizes a group of eleven paschal sermons’ ; after this, 


century ; the Easter series is exactly the same (nos. 74-102 in the second part ot 
the manuscript). However, it is certain that the copy of Urbino does not depend on 
Vatic 480; probably both manuscripts represent the same model. In Vatic, 480 
our Easter sermons are numbered 112-140. 

1 Respectively nos. 29, 20, 34 of Vitry. Accordingly, the general equivalence is : 
Vat. 1-7 = Vit. 1-7; Vat. 8-13 = Vit. 11-13, 16-18; Vat. 14-21 = VIT. 21-23, 
26-28, 32-33; Vat. 22-24 = VIT. 35-37. 

? The manuscript continues with sermons 265, 263, &c., for Ascension. 

3 Ros. 77. 4 Ros. 48. 5 ROB. 47, 50, Sf. 

6 Second part, fol. 73-151; the first part contains the very common collection of 
the ‘Ouinquaginta’. 

7 More probably, I believe, at the end of the twelfth century. 

® Vlimmerius, in 1564. employed a copy different, I believe, from the manuscript 
of Pare. The Maurists also knew a similar ‘ Germanensis’, but again different, if 
I am right, from the lat. 13376 of Paris, which is a fine copy of the ninth century 
(second half at the latest). I have moreover identified a third copy in the Charle- 
ville Library, no. 202, part xii (late xiith cent., from Signy), and a fourth one, 
incomplete, in the Valenciennes Library, no. 517 (xithc.). Lastly, a few items 
are traceable in the manuscript Harl. 4091 (xith c.), which is a German copy (inter- 
polated) of the ‘Quinguaginta’ collection. 

® Nos. 8-78 of the collection : below, nos. 2-72. 
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no. 38 alone concerns Easter.’ Therefore, all these pieces must be 
grouped again under new numbers. Apparently, sermons 119, 57, 151° 
are peculiar to this collection. 


1255 2119 S241 4242 5251 
$240 7243 8147 148 10 260 
i 57 Mist 393 


(4) ORLEANS 75s: the manuscript, sufficiently known, from which 
I am publishing the six new sermons and re-editing Mat Ixxxix ; I in- 
clude it here for its nos. 8-78, because it is now quite clear that this 
second section is closely related to the ‘ A//e/uia’ collection*; sermon 
226 only (no. 77) is a distinctive element. 


F119 #240 10 241 1 242 2243 
3251 4147 148 16 260 17 496 18 57 


(5) Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale /a¢. 12203‘: a small and interest- 
ing collection of twenty sermons, exclusively for Easter. The manu- 
script, written towards the end of the ninth century, comes from 
Corbie and has been used as such by the Maurists. The paschal col- 
lection is easily explained either by the homiliary of Alan or by the 
‘ Alleluia’ collection. Only the last item ‘remains indefinite and, in 
fact, unidentified. All but one® of the apocryphal items are derived 
from Alan, and perhaps, in addition, sermon 251 which is his main 
Augustinian discourse’; this one and the remaining authentic sermons 
are contained in the ‘ A//e/uia’ collection.’ I surmise that Roberto 
used this very manuscript or a similar one. 


1 The manuscript Add. 17292 gives also at the end (fol. 150° = n. ¢4) sermon 272 
(‘de sacramento altaris’); but this piece is written by another hand and not 
announced in the ‘ Capitula’. 

2 Nos. 2, zz, and 22 of my count. 

8 Equivalence: Aur. 8 = ALL. 2; Aur. 9 = Att. 6; Aur. 20-11 = ALL. 3-4; 
Aur. 172 = ALL. 7; Aur. 73 = Att. 5; Aur. 14-16 = Att. 8-10; Aur. 18 = 
ALL, II. 

4 Foll. 1-37; the second part of the manuscript, written by another hand, of the 
tenth century, may have been regarded as complementary to the Easter sermons: 
‘ De spiritu sancto Paschasii diaconi urbis Romae’ (fol. 38-63). 

5 Fol. 36: Adpropinquante sollemnitate pascali consueuit sancta ecclesia singulis 
annis rudibus populis et quibusque simplicioribus symbolum fidei tradere—desiderio 
tendite et dominus pacis sit cum spiritu uestro in s. s. a. 

6 No. 74 (in collection of Roberto no. 44). 

7 Equivalence : Cor. 1-7 =,AL. 2-8; Cor. z2 (S. 251) = At. 9; Cor. 18 = 
At, 12; Cor. 19 = AL. 74. 

8 Equivalence: Cor. 8 = Att. 6; Cor. g-11 = ALL. 3-5; Cor. z2 (S 251) = 
AL. 13; Cor. 77 = Ati. 7° Cor. 1-17 = ALL. 8-20. 
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1760 2“ Lux hodie clara’ (= CAIL.’ xxi) 5 Mat lxxxi 
4759 5 763 6 768 7™*Non minus etiam’ (MAx. S. xxxvi) 
*240 9241 10242 252 ocr 
18 243 14770 5 147 16 148 17 960 
18 761 a = 20¢ Adpropinquante sollemnitate’ 


(6) ARRAS 452": a large homiliary for Lent and Easter, composed 
at St Vaast in the thirteenth century. Most of the sermons are taken 
from the ‘ 7ractatus in Iohannem’ ; but the paschal set begins with ten 
items, all of which are present in the preceding book?; hence the con- 
nexion is again clear, though not for certain an immedi«te one’ 


1760 2*T ux hodie clara’ 5240 #242 5770 
®147 7148 8 260 ® 762 10¢ Appropinquante sollempnitate’ 


(7) ORLEANS 754 (and Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale, MW. Acg. Lat. 
1598-1599) *: the old and most precious homiliary of Fleury, already 
mentioned several times in relation to Christmas. Sermon 158 of the 
‘ Appendix’ is given before the items for the Passion (no. go); the 
proper paschal group (of ten authentic sermons, nos. 46-53) is the 
gem of the whole book, and the Maurists have not failed to appreciate 
it ; yet anew edition ought to be improved by the use of this text. There 
is no better witness for some items, and sermons 257-258 (the last ones) 
have not been attested hitherto elsewhere. 


1758 33235 *227°¢ $231 5232 
* 237 * 246 * 250 253" 257 258 


(8) BrussEts,; Bibliothtque Royale 14920-14922°: a collection of 
fifty-two Augustinian sermons, nearly all of which are authentic.? The 
first seventeen *® appear to have been taken from another more 
famous collection ‘de Diuersis’, which I should prefer to call ‘de 


1 The first part, or foll, 1-86. 

2 Moreover, no. zo is completed by an extract from the treatise of Paschasius on 
the Holy Ghost. 

8 Equivalence: Vep. 1-2 = Cor. 1-2; Vep. 7 = Cor. 8; Vep. 4 = Cor. 10; 
Vep. 5-9 = Cor. 14-18; Ved. 10 = Cor. 20. 

4 In fact, all the sermons related to Easter (viz. nos. 40 and 46-53 of the collection 
{with three items under no. s0]) are in the fragments preserved at Paris: 1598, 
foll. 5, 9°-15", and 2599, foll. 20°-39”. 

5 Peculiar ‘incipit’: Ergo Christus in mundo... 

* Peculiar ‘incipit’: Corpus et sanguini (sic) Chris... 

7 Peculiar ‘incipit’: Hodie terminatum est... S 

8 The manuscript is assigned to the ninth or the tenth century and, perhaps, 
comes from Cluny; cf. Revue Bénédictine xxxvii (1925) p. 166 sq. 

® Cf. ib. xxix (1912) p. 465 sq. 

10 One excepted (no, 8 = sermon 24). 
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Paenitentia’ because of its first item (sermon 351).! The last seven 
items are evidently intended for Eastertide, i.e. for use during 
the Easter octave ; one, however, for Saturday, is still indeterminate ; 
sermon 63 has been reprinted by the Maurists without the help of any 
manuscript. 
* 233 234 116 *244 * 249 
*‘tractatus s. A. de capitulo euangelii die sabbato’ 763 
(9) VieNNaA 657: a manuscript of San Severino, Naples (twelfth 
century), discovered and partly published by M. Denis. It contains 
fifty-seven sermons and represents more or less exactly an ancient 
African book for the second part of the liturgical year, that is, from 
Holy Saturday onwards. I give a complete list of the first twenty- 
four items, exclusive of Pentecost.* 
? Dio. i ? DIO. ii $228 * Dio. iii 5 DIO. iv 
® Dio. v 7226 8 Dio. vi (229) 
**Omnis quidem sermo’ (MAX. Tr. i) * 


* Promisimus primo’ (MAX. Tr. ii) 

™ * Hucusque de mysteriis’ (MAX. Tr. iii) 

2 DIO. vii 8 239 4 248 15 245 

16 272 17 D10. viii 18 230 19 247 20 261 

21 29 2 Dio. ix *3 AUG. Enar. in Ps. cxlviii * Dea x 


(10) Monte Cassino 77°: another copy, a little older (eleventh 
century), of the same African collection ; the sequence is different from 
no. 73 onwards : 


13 272 4 239 15 245 
16 247 17 248 8 DIO. xii 1 Dio. viii 20 265 
21 29 2 DIo. ix °3 306 


(11) WoLFENBUTTEL 4096°: the new Augustinian homiliary dis- 
covered by D. G. Morin.?” The sermons correspond with the tradi- 
tional cycle of feasts. The literary background of the whole is certainly 
a complex one. We have thirty-three items to dispose of for Easter.® 


1 The main manuscripts are : Paris, Bibl. Nat. 22647 (viith-viiith c.) ; Cambridge, 
Univ. L. Add. 3479 [the first part] (ixth c.); Cambrai 567 (ixth c., first half). 
Cf. 16. p. 148 sq. 

2 See above, § I no. 2. 8 No. 25: sermon 266. 

4 Nos. 9-12, published by Sirmond, have been printed by the Maurists among 
the works attributed to St Augustine (P.L. t. xl 1205sq.: ‘De eo quod neo- 
phytis ...’, ‘De mysterio baptismatis’, ‘ De unctione capitis’), and again by Bruni 
as ‘treatises’ of Maximus Taurinensis (P. L. t. lvii 771 sq.). 

5 That is, for the parg beginning at p. 210. 

6 I should consider the tradition, which connects the volume with St Peter of 
Wissemburg, as reliable. 

7 See above, § I no. 5, and also the first part of this paper. 

8 Nos. 23-54, in the total collection, as described by the editor; one of them is 
repeated: Mor. xix (hereafter no. zz = no. 37). 
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The value of this collection and also of that of the Denis collection 
consists, not only in the new material included, but also in the recasting 
of texts published long before. 


? Mor. iv ? Mor. v (221) 5 Mor. vi * 230 (and 225 § 4) 
5 228 ®1I9 7 MAI xi? ® Mor. vii 
®Dio.vi(229) 226 ™ Mor. xix 1 Mor. viii 

18 Mor, ix (MAI Lxxxiii) 4 Mor. x © MOR. xi 

% Mor.App.5 ™Mor.App.6 *™ Mor. xii (MAI xxxiv) od: i 
0242 *t Mor. App. 7 2 MOR. xiii 7% 243 

24 MOR. xiv 2 MOR. xv 26 251 7147 

28 MOR. xvi 29 Mor. xvii 50 Mor. xviii * Mor. xix 

32 224 33 260 


(12) Rome, Vatic. Lat. 3835: another important homiliary in two 
volumes*: planned in Rome, perhaps about the middle of the eighth 
century,* by the priest Agimundus, who has included in it many sermons 
of several authors. St Augustine is supposed to be responsible for 
nearly all the paschal series,® and Card. Mai rashly accepted these 
pretensions.° 


1 220 2¢ Exulta caelum’ (EUvs. xii)? 3 MAI clii (= CAIL.” lv) 
* MAI xxxv 5“WVna sabbati’ (= CAIL." xxv) 
® Mal xxxvi® 7 MAI xxxvii 8 226 
® MAI xxxviii (= CAIL.” lvi) 10230 
3 


1 *Licet omnes’ (LEO App. viii)® | ?* MAI xxxix 306 “06 


1 Apart from the ‘incipit’ in the new context (Siguidem ipse habet .. .), this 
item is now well known to be a ‘ tractatus’ of St Jerome: Jn omni quidem 
psalterio.. .; cf. Anecdota Maredsolana iii 2 p. 416. 

2 Peculiar ‘incipit’ : Hodierna lectio commendat nobis uerum Christum.. . 

3 Vatic. 7835 and 3836; however, two hands are discernible in the second part. 
See the complete bibliography of Traube-Lehmann Vorlesungen und Abhand- 
lungen i (1909) no. 261. 

* Dr E. A. Lowe has kindly written to me that, on the whole, this date is 
more probable. 

5 In the manuscript nos, 29-48. 

6 See above, § I no. 4. 

7 This is one of the most popular homilies for Easter known as the work of 
‘Eusebius Gallicanus’; see the whole collection in Maxima Patrum Bibliotheca, 
Lyons (1677), t. vi p. 619sq.; the same text with some variants is printed 
in the ‘ Appendix’ to St Jerome, no. xxiv (P.L. t. xxx 215), as_a discourse 
attributed to St Augustine (P. LZ. t. xlvii 1153), and among the homilies of 
Caesarius (P. L. t. Ixvii 1041). 

8 Printed again by F. Liverani Spicilegium Liberianum, Rome (1863), p. 248q., 
according to a late manuscript at Florence. 

9 P.L. t. liv 495, and again t. lvi 1136 (already in the old Latin editions of 
Chrysostom’s works, Basle 1547, t. iii 861: ‘De resurrectione sermo vit’, quite 
possibly from this Vatican manuscript ; see above, § I no. 4). 
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5 256 16 “To, Chrysost.” ‘ Benedictus deus’ (CHRYS. LAT. xxxiv)* 
7 Mal xl #8 MAI xli (772)? 9 MAI xiii 
2“ Ambrosii ”* ‘ Habuit autem f. K. ammirandi causam Thomas’ 


(13) Rome, Vatic. Lat. 4951: an English product of the twelfth 
century—shewn to have been the property of Rochester Cathedral by 
an entry whieh is also found in many Royal manuscripts in the British 
Museum‘*—and our most comprehensive homiliary for Eastertide. 
Several good manuscripts must have been used by a clever hand, 
especially a homiliary similar to, or derived from, Alan’s book,® and the 
fundamental collection used by Roberto. Card. Mai has again taken 
toll of this volume. 


1 760 2 “Lux hodie clara’ 8 MAI Ixxxi 4 *Exulta caelum’ 

5 Mal Ixxxv ® ° 759 7 163 768 ®*Non minus’ 

© 240 M 241 2242 3 252 Mast 18 243 

16 MAI Ixxxvi 17 MAI Ixxxvii 18 DI0. iv 19 MAI Ixxxii 

20 MAI Ixxxiii (MOR. ix) 21 Mar Ixxxviii (230) 7 908 3 236 

34 228 #273 6 DIO. iii 27 224 28 MAI Ixxxix * eee 
50 226 51 225 82 MAI xc 83 Mal Ixxxiv “Marxci * MAI xcii 
6 256 87 MAI xciii (= CAIL.™ lvii) 8“ Licet omnes’ (Ps.-Leo) 

89 Dominus rex noster’ (= CAIL.' xxiii) 147 


1148 *? 260 $761 “772 + MAI xii 
6 Dio. viii 47 MAI xciv (259)7 ‘MAI xcv ° MAI xiii 
51 «De lectione euangelica’ ® 


(14) Tours 279: a small but valuable collection ‘de Diuersis’, 
written at Marmoutier in the ninth century.° The first five items 
seem to be connected with Easter ; sermon 151 at least is also found 


1 An authentic discourse of St John Chrysostom in an old Latin translation ; 
cf. Journal of Theological Studies xix (1918) p. 323. 

2 The text, as printed by Mai, seems to give the true form of the Augustinian 
‘Appendix’ § 1 (§ 2 being taken from the authentic sermon 210). See both texts 
following on in the next manuscript (nos. 44-45). 

3 ‘de octaba paschae’ ; I am unable to explain the origin of this text. 

* See the first part of this paper about the seventh sermon. The paschal set 
fills foll. 101-148". 

5 Like the Corbeiensis (above no. 5); the equivalence is notable: Ror. 7-7 = 
Cor. 1-3; Ror. 6-15 = Cor. 4-13; Ror. 39-44 = Cor. 1-79. 

® On the other hand, in P. L. t. xlvii 1155. 

? Only an abbreviated form of the authentic redaction. 

8 Foll. 147°-148": De lectione euangelica quae nobis recttata est, fratres karissimu, 
solent aliqui quaerere quomodo potuerit dominus apparere—non cum imptis et pecca- 
toribus puniamur, sed cum iustis et deum timentibus peruenire ad aeterna praemia 
mereamur praestante ipso domino nostro cui est honor . 

® Foll. g1'-149". Cf. Revue d Asceétique et de Mystique ii (1921) p. 351 Sq. 

10 Nos. g and 5 have these titles, respectively: ‘ De quarta feria paschae’, ‘ De die 
quinta’, 
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in the ‘ Adie/uia’ collection’: again, sermon 254, reprinted without 
references to any manuscript by the Maurists as a paschal text, is 


here preserved in its true form (§§ 1-4 only) and so betrays a 
different drift. 


M151 2254 ($$ 1-4) "60 (S$ 1-6) 242 8243 


(15) BrusseLs, Bibliothtque Royale z06zs-70729: an abnormal 
copy of the collection ‘De dono coniugali’,’ into which the long text 
of sermon 254 (§§ 1-8), as first printed by Dodo, has been inserted *; 
Dodo, however, did not use this particular manuscript. 

(16) Lonpvon, British Museum Add. 29972: a very short Gallican 
homiliary of the seventh or eighth century, written in the so-called 
‘Luxeuil’ script. This booklet, now defective, must have been quite 
complete in three quires. I am inclined to think that the Maurists 
have referred to it in the edition of their sermon 395: ex uetustissimo 
codice Remigiano, viz. from St Remi of Rheims. Then, sermon 395, 
‘de die quadragesima ascensionis’, is preceded by one sermon ‘de die 
paschalt’,* which is no. 230 of the main series, or no. lxxxviii of Mai. 

(17) Paris, Arsenal Library 477: seemingly the ‘ Vauarricus’ of the 
Benedictines,’ that is, a made-up homiliary of the twelfth century for 
the main feasts, from Christmas‘ till the eleventh of July (Translation 
of St Benedict). Easter is excluded; but sermons 146 and 147, 
addressed to the ‘vecens baptizati’ in order to explain the text of 
St John xxi 15-17, are assigned to the feast of St Peter,” among a 
number of other discourses for the same day.* Perhaps sermon 147 
comes from the ‘ A//e/uza’ collection®; but sermon 146 certainly from 
the collection ‘de Verbis domini’, as will be noticed immediately.” 


1 See above, 3 (no. 2). : 

2 This small collection, ‘de Diuersis’. well preserved in manuscripts, the best of 
which is the Palat. Lat. 210 (vith or viith c., according to E. A. Lowe), does not 
ordinarily contain Easter sermons, 

8 Foll. 11-12". The volume was perhaps written at Treves, in the twelfth 
century ; later it belonged to Card. Nicholas of Cusa. Cf. L. Traube Poetae Latini 
Medit Aeui t. iii (1896) p. 152. 

* Fol. 30%. (Dr E. A. Lowe tells me he would prefer to assign the writing to 
the first half of the eighth century.) 

5 Cf, P. L. t. xxxix 2001, 2013. 

6 See the first part of this paper. 

7 Foll. 185", 190°. : 

8 Foll. 182’-216". We may compare this set with other large series for the 
Apostles’ festival: namely, Chartres 42 (from St Pére, xiith c.), foll. 57%=106" ; 
Chartres 163 (from the Chapter, xiith c.), fol. 40; Orleans 796 (from Fleury, ixth c.), 
the whole collection filling 140 pages. 

9 See above, 3 (no. 8). 

10 The four following numbers—18 to 21—are systematic or promiscuous collec- 
tions which, except the last one, are represented by several copies (the first and 

K 2 
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(18) Rome, Vatic. Lat. 474: a typical manuscript of the most 
famous collection ‘de Verbis domini’, which comprises sixty-six sermons 
normally ; one item only is relative to Easter, no. 63,? the sermon 146 
just mentioned. 


(19) CHARTRES 729°: a typical manuscript of the collection ‘de 
Lapsu mundi’, thus named from the first of the twenty-five sermons 
which it ordinarily comprises; no. 77 is the fellow sermon 147 for 
Easter Saturday ; but it is just possible that this item has been taken 
from the ‘ A//el/uia’ collection, as both collections have nine sermons 
in common. 

(20) Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale Zat. 12202‘: a typical manu- 
script of another very common and well-known collection ‘ de Diuersis’, 
called ‘ Quinguaginta’ from the number of sermons it contains ; no. 20 
is a sermon entitled ‘ de die octauo infantum’, our 353.° 

(21) Troyes go": a single manuscript of Clairvaux, dating from the 
twelfth century, in which thirty-three Augustinian discourses ‘ de veteri 
Testamento'’,® nearly all authentic, are reunited; no. 4 is our sermon 
363 ‘de cantico Exodi’ for Easter, published by Sirmond from a col- 
lection of Saint-Victor.’ 


(22) TROYES 154: a somewhat interpolated copy of the second part 


third, to be more exact, by a great many); I shall only refer to one typical manu- 
script of the entire class. Most likely some copies of the collection ‘ de Veteri Testa- 
mento’ still exist. I have come across only a single specimen (no. 21) ; Sirmond, 
very probably, used another one, and Roberto possibly. 

1 Written at St Vivant-de-Vergy, Burgundy, in the ninth century, and corrected 
by the chief scholar of the Carolingian renascence, Lupus, abbot of Ferriéres- 
en-GAatinais. One might quote as well Lyons 472, Paris Bibl. Nat. Lat. 2073, 
2015, or 2016, which are fine copies of the ninth century. The favourite ‘Col- 
bertinus 821’ of the Benedictines, now Lat. 2077, belongs in reality to the eleventh 
century, and has been much interpolated, like a few other manuscripts of that 
collection. The printed text, as given by Amerbach and Erasmus, does not 
exactly agree with the manuscripts as regards the order. 

2 No. 62 in the editions. 

8 Other manuscripts are, for instance, Dijon 1263, Arsenal 239 and 586, all 
written in the twelfth century; but the collection must be more ancient. 

4 I think this manuscript dates from the end of the ninth century. For the 
tenth century must be mentioned the Phillip. 1677 at Berlin and a ‘ Corbeiensis’ 
(incomplete) at Petrograd Q. v. I. 24. 

5 The order is often variable ; I have distinguished two traditions, one Gallican, 
another Italian, represented by the manuscript zz of Monte Cassino [first part] 
(xith c.). Amerbach printed a bad copy; cf. P. ZL. t. xxxix 2432. In the paschal 
series of Roberto (above, § II 2), sermon 353 is no. so. 

6 Then 17 sermons ‘ de Diversis’, in part authentic, complete another collection 
‘ Quinquaginta’. 

7 No. 2 of Sirmond ; also, in the first part of Roberto, devoted to Old Testament 
history, no. 26, 
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of Paul’s Homiliary, which I would refer to the eleventh century.’ 
Some new items for the Apostles’ festival are clearly borrowed from 
Alan. For Easter, on the contrary, between nos. 7-4 and s—z3 of Paul 
occur four peculiar items attributed to St Augustine, and again after 
no. 15, ‘ Exulta caelum’ under its traditional title.” 


1 MAI xciii (= CAIL.™ lvii) ? MAI cliv (= CaIL.” liii) 
3* Magnitudo huius diei’* * 220 


(23) Troyes z88: a particular homiliary for the summer-time, 
written at Clairvaux in the twelfth century, so original as to have kept 
one sermon of St. Avitus.* The first four items are as follows :— 


1“ Eusebii Emiseni” ‘ Exulta caelum’ 
? MAI xciii (= CAIL.” lvii) 3353 * Mai Ixxxix5 
(24) Rome, Vatic. Lat. 758°: an old and promiscuous collection 

made up of two groups of 22 and 27 sermons respectively.”_ Both parts 
contain a few liturgical items scattered among biblical and ethical 
expositions. The whole, much ransacked by Card. Mai,* seems to 
have been referred by the copyist to St Augustine, though, certainly, for 
several pieces other writers are responsible, and some apocryphal matter 
has been admitted as well; nevertheless, some sermons are authentic. 
Nos. 20 to 24 of the second series must have been taken from an 
ancient paschal book. 


1 AuG. Enarr. in Ps. cxlviii 2“ Origenis de alleluia” : MAI xxiv 
g 
3 DIO. ix * DIO. viii 5 MAI xi® 


1 Its origin is uncertain; like many manuscripts of President Bouhier, it may 
come from the region of Besangon, Dijon, or Macon. 

2 ‘Omelia beati Eusebii episcopi.’ 

8 Fol. 13°: Magnitudo huius diet quanta sit audiuimus in recitatione passionis 
dominicae euunangelista dicente : ‘ Iudei ergo quoniam parasceue erat...’ Sicut enim 
dies ille sabbati in lege magna erat—ita et anima in qua Christus habitat a peccato 
mortifero et uitiis possideri non debet, 

4 ‘In vogationibus sermo beati Auiti arch. Viennensis’ (foll. 10°12"); see the text 
P.L. t. lix 289. 

© Roberto has similarly associated 353 and Ixxxix (see above, § II 2: nos. s0-sz) ; 
the homiliary of Rochester reverses the numbers (§ III 13: nos. 28-29). After 
these the Troyes manuscript has three sermons ‘in nat. martyrum’ (that is, for the 
martyrs’ feasts of Eastertide, according to a very old liturgical custom); they are 
attributed to St Ambrose, as are several others of the collection, but one finds 
them more frequently under the name of Maximus: ‘ Dignum et congruum est’, 
‘ Retinet dilectio’, ‘St quantum me necesse est’ (P.L. lii: Max. S. Ixxxvi, 
[H. xlviii?], S. Ixxxvii; and ef. P. L. xvii 603; S. lix, Ixi). 

6 This manuscript comes from Bobbio and may date from the seventh or the 
eighth century. 

7 Perhaps the original number corresponded to another complete book of 
‘ Quinquaginta’ discourses, 

8 The first 26 sermons of the Noua Patrum Bibliotheca (= Mat i-xxvi) are taken 
from this Vatican manuscript. 

See no. 7 of the Wolfenbiittel collection (§ III 11). 
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(25) Bertin Theol. fol. 270: second part of the great homiliary of 
Laach,’ which, on the whole, is most faithful to Paul’s tradition, but 
here and there adds authentic or apocryphal sermons of St Augustine 
and others. For Easter, the compiler has employed the Gallican 
collection of Eusebius and, evidently, another collection very similar to 
the Cordetensis? Thus the sermons of the ‘ Appendix’ and probably 
some others are explained ultimately by the book of Alan. Among 
the authentic sermons one must notice 225 (no. 8), which is peculiar 
to the Laach homiliary and seems to be a rare item. In order to be 
clear I represent the general framework. 


[Paul ii 2, 7, 5] [“ Eusebii” ‘Exulta caelum’ and the eleven other 
paschal sermons of the same series] 


© Lux hodie clara’ 2759 5 763 4241 5242 
® 240 7243 $255 [Paul ii 7, 9-77] 
® 252 * ac [Paul ii 72-77, &c.] 


(26) VENDOME 42: another interesting homiliary, a little more 
ancient (written in the eleventh century, apparently for the monks of 
Holy Trinity at Vendéme), and a little more complex. Many Augus- 
tinian texts, either genuine or spurious, have been transcribed, some of 
which are uncommon; meanwhile, the combined influence of Alan 
and Paul is perceptible, and this is the case in respect of Easter.» The 
Maurists have taken from this collection sermon 238 (no. 6),* which 
is not usually to be found.® 


1159 [Paul ii 7-4, 6-8] ® 


2 168 5 * Lux hodie clara’ 4 Mal lxxxi 
5¢Exulta caelum’ (Eus. i de Pascha) § 238 
7 251 8“ Haereat adhuc’ 9243 10 761 1 7627 


(27) Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale Za¢. z2405: the fine homiliary 
presented by Gundoinus to St Germain-des-Prés towards the beginning 


1 Complete in two volumes : 269-270 (xiith c.). 

2 Above, § III 5. Equivalence: Lac. z = Cor. 2; Lac. 2-7 = Cor. 4-5; Lac. 4-5 
= Cor. 9-10; Lac. 6 = Cor. 8; Lac, 7 = Cor. 27; Lac. 9-10 = Cor. 17-12. 

$ Equivalence with Alan: Vin. z = Ax. 5; Vin, 2 = Av. 7; VIN. 3-4 = AL. 3-4; 
Vin. 7-112 = AL, 9-13. 

* But they are wrong, as frequently, about the real date: ‘800 annorum’. 
From the same manuscript they have derived their sermon 264. 

5 See the Wolfenbiittel collection, above, § III 11 no. 79. The VendoOme manu- 
script begins: De uero sponso id est Christo et uera sponsa id est ecclesia catholica. 
Sic sacra perhennisque.. . 

6 In the preceding part Paul has supplied nearly all the sermons for Lent and 
Passiontide, about twenty-five in all. 

7 After this the manuscript gives, for the Ascension, an unpublished sermon 
(= Ascensus in caelum domini. . .), AuG. 264 and 263, Paul ii 26-27. 
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of the tenth century."’ Again Alan’s and Paul’s collections make 
nearly the entire book intelligible, though the latter is evidently con- 
ceived on a smaller scale. All the Augustinian or so-called Easter 
sermons are given by Alan.?_ It is to be noticed that the ‘Appendix’ 
items now become conspicuous. Indeed, for that Alan is chiefly 
responsible. 


[Paul i zzo] ? Mal cliv 2 Lux hodie clara’ 
3 MAI Ixxxi * 768 5“ Non minus etiam’ 
® MAI cliii (= 242) [Alan ii 22, 72, 737] 7 760 


(28) CHELTENHAM 8400*: the much more intricate homiliary of 
Ottobeuren, written at the end of the eighth century apparently. For 
Easter, I think the first number, probably a composition of Caesarius, 
is accounted for by the old homiliary of Fleury,‘ since the six preceding 
sermons are in both books equally out of their order. Then, the 
connexion with Alan is almost certain,’ because the greater number of 
the following texts are obviously taken from his collection.’ However, 
I am not able to identify three items, of which, perhaps, the last one 
is not an Easter sermon. 

1158 27159 5“ Corpus et sanguis Christi’ 
* 760 °*O perpetuae felicitatis’ § 768 
7 Audiuimus f. k. euangelicae lectionis oraculum ’ 


(29) Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale Za¢. 76879: the huge homiliary 
of St Corneille at Compiégne,’ dating perhaps from the end of the 
ninth century. The part for winter is quite in accordance with Paul’s 
standard, except for a few items borrowed from Haymo; on the 
other hand, the summer part is very odd, with many pieces mainly 
accounted for by both homiliaries of Raban and several books of 
Haymo-Remi. For Easter, there are only three items commonly 
attributed to St Augustine: the first two are among the most popular 


1 The inscription is written in capital letters on fol. 45: HVNC EGO GVNDOINVS 
GERMANE TIBI OFFERO LIBRVM, Naturally the Maurists have availed themselves of 
this book. 

2 Equivalence: Gun. z = At. 2; Gun. 2-3 = AL. 3-4; Gun. g-5 = AL. 7-8; 
Gun. 6 = AL. 15; Gun. 7 =A. 2. From App. 160 (foll. 117-162 onwards), the 
items clearly represent a supplementary series. 

3 I do not know whether this manuscript is still at Cheltenham or not. It was 
one of the best books bought by Sir Th. Phillipps. Mabillon and Gerbert had 
previously mentioned it. I follow the summary description given by H. Schenkl 
Bibliotheca Patrum Britannica pt. v (1892) no. 1743. 

4 See above, § III 7 no. z. 

5 Equivalence: Ott, 2= At. 5; Ort. g = At. 2; Orr. 6 = AL. 7. 

6 Eighteen sermons out of twenty-three : nos. 82-z04 of the homiliary (ihe last 
ones) ; the Easter sermons are nos. 75-81. 

7 On fol. 101" is a long notice about the history of the place (xith c.). 
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sermons of the ‘ Appendix’, the last may have come from the ‘ Quin- 
guaginta’ collection.’ 


1 760 27159 

3“ Pascha nostrum dil. Christi’ (RAB. xvii) ? 

[Paul ii 5 Haymo lxx* Paul ii 9-70, &c.] 
*353 


(30) EINsIEDELN 743: a Gallican collection preserved in a manu- 
script of the tenth century,‘ but very probably derived from a much 
more ancient model, and ultimately from a Caesarian book. The 
whole collection of about seventy sermons is explicitly referred to St 
Augustine®; but most of them are apocryphal. Such are the five 
paschal items. It is quite possible that Alan had at his disposal 
some homiliary of the same kind.® 


? Mat cliv 2759 3 768 *93 5772 

(31) Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale WV. Acg. Lat. 1436: the homiliary 
used at Cluny in the twelfth century. The main part of the collection 
is, I believe, explained by that of Alan. Nevertheless, the paschal set 
seems to be more eccentric and altogether more complex. I must 
indicate the general order. Here sermon 159 of the ‘ Appendix’ 
(no. 2) retains its true attribution, whilst sermon 160 (no. 3) derives 
from an old Caesarian line, and the authentic 233 (no. 7) is connected 
with a sound Augustinian tradition. 


1“ Hier.” * Hodie f. k. populus Israel’ 

2 Hier.” ‘ Non queo f. k. quod mente’ (= 759)7 

3 760 **Eus. Emiseni” (the twelve paschal homilies) 
5 « Ambr.”’ ‘ Paschae misterium’ (S. xxxv) ® 

6“ Max.” (H. lvii, lviii, lv; S. xxix = Paul ii 3-4, 6-7) 
233 


(32) Monte Cassino 72 (of the end of the eleventh century): 


1 See above, § III 20. 

2 In the collection made for Archbishop Haistulf: P. LZ. t. cx 34. The compiler 
seems to have considered St Augustine responsible for this sermon. 

3 P. L. t. exviii 445. 

4 We also possess later copies, especially Berlin Hamilton 56 (xiith c.) and 
Theol. Fol. 155 (xvth c.). 

5 Note the general title : ‘Omeliae a s. Augustino episcopo editae ad populum annt 
per circulum’. 

® Equivalence: Ein. z = At. z; Ein. 2= Av. 5; Ein. 3 = At, 7; (Ein. = 
AL. ii zos]; Ein. 5 = AL. 74. 

7 Both sermons have been edited again as Hieronymian by D. G. Morin Anecdota 
Maredsolana iii 2 pp. 405, 413. On the complete group, inclusive of the item 
edited recently again by D. B. Capelle, see Bulletin d’ancienne Littérature et 
d@’ Archéologie chrétiennes t. i (1911) p. 40 8q. 

8 PLL. t. xvii 673. 
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a distinctive South-Italian collection of ‘ Augustinian’ sermons, designed 
for the purposes of the liturgical year. The old familiar ground can 
still be made out, but is strewn with a wild display of fictitious 
products. Nevertheless, Abbé Caillau was not afraid to collect these 
miserable ornaments.! 


** Audiat in presenti’ (MAX. H. li-lii) 

*¢Fr. car, ex uirginis terrae limo’? 

® CAIL." xxxix **Dominus et saluator I. Chr.’ (134 § 4, 284 §$ 5-6) ® 
5 CaIL." xxxvi ® CaIL.” App. 3 7 CAIL.” xxxvii ‘ 8758 

® CAIL.! xxxviii (757) 10 CAIL." xxxi 1 CAIL.! xxviii 

12 CAIL." xxix ® 13 CAIL." xxxii 4 CAIL," xxvi * Cait.” xxx 


16 CAIL.” xxvii 17 CAIL.” xxiii 18 256 19¢ Per istos dies’? 
20 236 21 243 22 MAI xxxv* 8 CAIL." xxv 
24 CAIL." xxxiii 5 CAIL.' xxxiv * Cait! sxuv *7 (259) ° 


(33) Monte Cassino zz (of the end of the eleventh century): 
another eccentric and composite collection of fifty-one ‘ Augustinian’ 
sermons. Nos. 27 to 36, and nos. so-sz relate to Easter, and all of 
them are already known. 


1760 37226 *CaAIL.“ lv(=Mat clii)? 4 CarL.™ lvi (= MAI xxxviii)™ 
5230 6 763 7€Laetemur ergo dil.’ ®z59 ®MAI cliii (= 242) 
10 Mal xlii’® 1 CAIL." xxiv 12220 


(34) Monte Cassino so¢ (of the first half of the eleventh century) *: 
a third very complicated homiliary, in which the following items are 
placed together :— 


1CAIL." xxii ? MAI xxxiv(= Mor.xii) *MAIxxxvi ‘4 MAI xxxvii™® 


1 See above, § I 3. 

2 Published in the Bibliotheca Casinensis: Florilegium t. i (1873) p. 167. 

3 A patchwork with a new beginning and many additions. 

4 The first words only coincide with 257. No. 9 has the same beginning. 

5 The § 1 coincides with 757. 

6 A text mainly taken from the ‘ Tract. in Iohannem’, no. x, §§ 10-12. 

7 Published in the Bibliotheca Casinensts, ib. p. 168sq. The beginning only 
coincides with sermon 240. 

8 Nos. 22 and 23 are also in the Agimundus collection, nos. g and 5 (above, 
§ III 12). 

® Only the first part. 

10 No. 3 of the Agimundus collection. 

11 No. g of the Agimundus collection. 

12 Published in the Bibliotheca Casinensis, ib. p. 132. 

13 No. zg of the Agimundus collection. 

144 The manuscript of Madrid, Bibl. Nat. B. 3 (of the xthc.) is another typical 
and interesting homiliary of Monte Cassino. The general framework is explained 
by Paul’s collection. We have here nothing noticeable fer Easter except Catt.* xxii 
(= Leo App. ix: P. L. t. liv 497). 

15 Nos. 7 and ¢ are also in the Agimundus collection nos. 6 and 7. 
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(35) Wurzpurc Mp. Th. fol. 28: a typical Caesarian homiliary, 
made seemingly for Bishop Burchard in the eighth century. The 
Easter festival is provided with three sermons, which seem to be centos 
made by Caesarius himself.’ 


1* Hodie fr. dil. nova lux’ * 1768 $* Licet nobis omni tempore’? 


(36) Vienna 7556 (ninth century): another small homiliary con- 
nected more or less closely with the Caesarian collections. Such is 
also in the main the character of nearly all the following books. In 
mentioning them briefly, my only purpose is to illustrate in some 
measure the true traditional ‘ Appendix’. It will be seen that only 
a few sermons are explicitly admitted as ‘ Augustinian’; for which 
belief Caesarius appears to be responsible to some extent. 


1 Mat cliv (= CAIL.” liii) 2758 3768 


(37) Rome, Vatican Barder. Lat. 677 (eighth century)*: with only 
one sermon for Easter, viz. for ‘ the vigil’ according to the title, identical 
with Mar cliv just mentioned. 

(38) WoLrenBUTTEL 4783 (eighth century)‘: with two paschal 
sermons, namely, the ‘Hieronymian’ sermon ‘de immolatione agni’® 
and the so-called Augustinian 760. 

(39) Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale Za¢. 72776 : a modern summary 
of the Caesarian homiliary (now lost) of Longpont,’ giving again two 
paschal sermons, very probably Caesarian: z60 and 163.” 

(40) Paris, Bibliothtque Nationale Za¢. z0612: a book of the 
ninth century (first half), written in the Tours script and probably 
reproducing a model of the eighth century, where one Easter sermon 
only was admitted—the most cherished 760. 

(41) Paris, Sainte-Geneviéve Library 727: a homiliary for summer, 
nearly akin to the Compiégne homiliary,* in which the same sermon 760 
has been added to the discourses chosen by Paul.° 


1 The supplementary part gives the Hieronymian ‘ Hodie populus Israhel’ 
(no. 74); see above, § III 31 no. z. 

2 Edited by D. G. Morin Revue Bénédictine t. xiii (1896) p. 194 sq. 

3 From Settimo, see 1b. t. xxvii (1910) p. 226. 

* From Wissemburg (no. 99). The writing is in the so-called Luxeuil script. 
See several reproductions of E. Zimmermann Vorkarolingische Miniaturen (1916) 
pl. 55-58. 

5 See again, § III 31 no. z. 

® Fol. 147: cf. Revue Bénédictine t. xxvii (1910) p. 465 sq. 

7 Nos. 32 and 33 of the ‘first Book’, 

8 See above, § III 29. I conjecture that the manuscript 727 may have come 
from Senlis. 

* It is worth while to note that this book is not exactly the continuation of 
St Geneviéve 235, which also belongs to the twelfth century and corresponds 
indeed to the first part of Paul, but, as a whole, is of a different character. 
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(42) Verona 4% (50): an indeterminate small homiliary written 
about the year 800." At any rate, there is behind the material copy 
some old model, probably a Caesarian book, which may have been moved 
to Italy early. Moreover, Alan may have used a similar collection, as 
nearly all the items are found again in his homiliary. Easter is repre- 
sented by four sermons ; two of them seem to be incomplete, while 
the others are familiar spurious texts. 


?¢ Verumtamen quia ab inferis’ 2 160 
8“ Adpraehensum autem Iudaei’ * 768 


1 Traube supposed a Burgundian provenance (cf. Textgeschichte Reg. s. Benedicti, 
1g10%, p. 58sq.); Prof. W. M. Lindsay would rather favour a local origin. The 
character of the collection suggests more readily an Italian background. But, of 
course, I should like to examine it before deciding. 


TABLES 


I. The Benedictine series of authentic Easter sermons with indication of 
the main evidence. 


[In this table (and the following one) only the significant authorities are cited, 
in order to exhibit clearly the real background of the edition. Easy sigla have 
been adopted to indicate the more complete or continuous collections, and one 
column is assigned to each witness in this category. In the last column, 
for economy of space, I have put together diverse peculiar testimonies ; these 
manuscripts are indicated by means of the number attached to each of them in 
the preceding section. The small figures accompanying sigla or big numbers 
correspond to the particular numbers given in the above descriptions, and thus 
shew the proper place of each sermon. | 


[Dd = Dodo (§ II 1). Rb = Roberto de’ Bardi (§ 112). A/= Alan (§ II 3). 
All = ‘ Alleluia’ (§ II] 3). Am = Agimundus (§ III 12). Di = M. Denis (§ III 9). 
Fi = Orleans-Fleury 154 (§ III 7). Gu = Wolfenbiittel (§ II] 11). Ro = Vatic. 
4951, from Rochester (§ III 13). Va = Vatic. 480(§ 1112). Vi = Vitry (§ III 1).] 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
A TEXTUAL COMMENTARY ON MARK I. 


For something like forty years I have been interested in the problem 
of the textual criticism of the New Testament: and for the last seven 
years I have been devoting special attention to the Gospel according to 
St Mark, its exegesis, its relation to the other two Synoptic Gospels, 
and its text. As to the exegesis I am contributing the section on 
St Mark to a brief commentary on the whole Bible which may, I hope, 
appear before the end of 1927. But that commentary is confined to 
the English version, and, as regards any questions of the text, can only 
deal with them indirectly and incompletely. Iam therefore venturing 
to put before the readers of this JouRNAL a specimen, covering only the 
first chapter, of what I should like to do for the text of the Gospel as 
a whole. The specimen is purely tentative ; my object has been to 
comment on all readings that are important in themselves and on any 
readings where the text that I have constructed differs from the critical 
texts in use. I have cited regularly the readings of Westcott and Hort, 
as the edition of the Greek Testament which (in my view) at present 
holds the field, and frequently, but not exhaustively, the readings of 
Tischendorf, which are also the readings of Huck’s Synopsis. But in 
order to concentrate attention on the things that seem to me really 
salient, and to find room for discussion and explanation of variant 
readings, I have had to limit myself in the list of authorities cited to 
those only that are the oldest and the most important. In any such 
selection some personal and subjective element must come into play, 
and the choice may here and there seem arbitrary. Naturally my ruling 
idea has been to give prominence to those authorities or groups of 
authorities in which, according to my judgement, a strain of early tradi- 
tion may be looked for, especially where it may be argued that insuffi- 
cient attention has been given to that evidence in the critical editions 
of the past. 

Put in other words, this means that, in company with a good many 
scholars of our day, I should hold that the chief defect in Westcott and 
Hort’s great work lay in their comparative neglect of what is called the 
Western text.’ In so far as their purpose was to put the coping-stone 
to the achievement of the long and slow process of the replacing of the 
Received Text by a text based wholly on ‘pre-Syrian’ testimony, 

1 I say ‘comparative neglect’, because it is well known that, however timidly, 


they did give the preference to a number of omissions, especially towards the end 
of St Luke, guaranteed only by D and Old Latin MSS. 
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I should have no quarrel with them; nor should I entirely differ from 
them in their estimate of the individual excellence of the codex Vati- 
canus, B. But I cannot resist the conclusion that convergent proof 
from different quarters and of different sorts does compel us to lay very 
much more weight than they did on the evidence of ‘ Western’ authori- 
ties. And here one is naturally faced at once with the question what 
exactly one means by ‘Western’. For as first used in the eighteenth 
century the word meant just what it said: it was a symbol to represent 
the evidence of those MSS and writers, whether Greek or Latin, that 
belonged to the Western half of the Roman Empire. But in the course 
of the nineteenth century witnesses to a Western type of text—to a text 
at any rate that had as marked agreements with strictly Western autho- 
rities as with Alexandrian or Neutral authorities—began to be detected 
in an ever-increasing number in the East. In Syria, if the Diatessaron 
of Tatian derives its Western character from the fact that its Greek 
original was composed in Rome, the Old Syriac ‘Separate’ Gospels 
must have been rendered from a local Greek text. In north-eastern 
Asia Minor the late uncial codex © testifies to the survival in remote 
corners of a pre-Byzantine, more or less ‘ Western’ text, some centuries 
after the Lucianic or Byzantine text had come into official use at 
Antioch and Constantinople. And Dr Streeter, following out indica- 
tions given by Prof. Lake, would combine the evidence of @ with the 
evidence of various important cursives such as the Ferrar group (13-69- 
124-346 etc.) and the MSS 565 and 700, and would refer this whole 
branch of the tradition to an original home in Caesarea and Palestine. 
Finally, Egypt itself, the one district which provides the whole evidence 
for Hort’s Neutral text, does not speak in this respect with a consentient 
voice. There are divergent witnesses: ‘ Western’ elements can perhaps 
be detected in the earliest vernacular version of Egypt, the Sahidic, 
and more markedly in the newly discovered Freer MS of the Gospels 
(W) and also, as Prof. Burkitt shewed, in Clement of Alexandria. 

Now if all these types of so-called Western text are united against 
the Alexandrian or Neutral text, it is obvious that, whether we regard 
its age or its wide diffusion, it makes a very strong claim for considera- 
tion, and a claim that is stronger now, owing to fresh discoveries, than 
it was in the days of Dr Hort. But to speak in this sense of a Western 
text seems to me now so entirely misleading that I prefer to revert to 
Griesbach’s usage, and mean by Western the authorities that are 
Western geographically. If the word is used in the other and wider 
sense, it is better to be careful to put it into inverted commas as 
‘Western’: it is better still, I think, to drop ‘Western’ in this sense 
as far as possible, and to group these types of text, whether Western 
or Eastern, under the common heading ‘ unrevised’. Such a heading 
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admittedly implies a contrast with a type of text that is revised, and 
I feel no doubt that the text contained in the codex Vaticanus is the 
fruit of a revision—a revision very carefully and very skilfully done, so 
that B stands out as our best witness to the text of the Gospels, but 
a revision for all that. 

But since B may be said, since the publication of Westcott and 
Hort’s edition in 1881, to hold the field, some brief summary must be 
given in limine of the sort of reasons which seem to me to qualify 
its sureness as a guide, and to reduce it to a lower pedestal than that 
on which Hort placed it. If B is, as I think it is, a product of the 
highest kind of Alexandrine scholarship, we have to begin by asking 
ourselves on what lines Alexandrine criticism was accustomed to treat 
classical authors. And among classical authors Homer is for our 
purpose supreme, because Homer presents the nearest parallel, in the 
temper of veneration with which his writings were approached, to the 
Bible of Christians. This temper almost inevitably led to ‘ recension’, 
to the omission for instance of anything that seemed daperés or dzi- 
Gavov. lo we not see just the same temper at work in Mc. i 41 when 
dpywGeis is replaced by orAayxvcGeis, in Mc. xv 34, where dveidias 
has made way for éyxaréAures, or again, to cite a case where BN stand 
alone save for a small handful of cursives, in vii 4, the emendation of 
Barriowvrar—as being consecrated in Christian usage to the sacrament 
of Baptism—into pavricwvra. Once more, Alexandrian scribes or 
editors, with a great inheritance of Greek culture to live up to, were 
under a strong temptation to correct even an evangelist (to them it 
would seem the corrupted text of an evangelist) into accord with Greek 
grammar and literary usage: in viii 2 jépar tpets rpoopévovaiv por is 
emended into jpépas tproiy, in viii 3 #Kaow is turned into <iciy, in ix 8 
ovdéva cidov adAa becomes (with Matthew) ovdéva eidov ei xy, while the 
preposition eis, which Mark frequently uses for év, is regularized by the 
insertion of eiaeAOeiv or the like, as in Mc. i 21, viii 26. Less common, 
but still worthy of notice, are the indications that alternative readings 
with an introductory 7 had been jotted down by some scholar in the 
margin of some early Alexandrian ancestor of B (and other MSS), and 
in the next copy incorporated in the text, e.g. Le. x 41 dAdyww b€ éorw 
xpeia 4 évos, Le. xii 47 Kal px érousdoas } romoas. And finally the 
tradition represented by B is unfortunately not quite exempt from the 
temptation to supplement one Gospel from another, or to assimilate it 
to another even by a process of omission. Mark is perhaps the Gospel 
which has suffered most in this way: compare the additions in i 34 
xpiorov «ivac (from Le. iv 41), or in iii 14 ots Kai droorddous dvopacev 
(from Le. vi 13), and the omission in x 19 of pH adroorepnoys (in accord 
with Mt. xix 18, Le xviii 20). 
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As to the date and place of origin of B, Dr Ropes in his new edition 
of the Acts (Zhe Beginnings of Christianity, Part III) has drawn out 
very persuasively, following Rahlfs, the arguments which bring it into 
relation with St Athanasius: and as it is quite certain that so 
sumptuous a MS can only have been written for a great person or 
a great church, I am disposed to regard with favour the conjecture 
which identifies it with a copy prepared under Athanasius about 
A. D. 340 for the emperor Constans. 

Similar considerations convince me that codex §&, a no less sumptuous 
MS, must also have been written with some similar purpose: and 
I want to ventilate the hypothesis—I do not propound it as more than 
a hypothesis—that its origin should be brought into connexion with the 
known activity (twice mentioned by Jerome) of the bishops Acacius and 
Euzoius of Caesarea, about the middle of the fourth century, in causing 
the worn out papyri of the famous library of their church to be copied 
on the more durable material of vellum. If it is objected that the text 
of & is of an Alexandrian type rather than of the type which Dr 
Streeter has adduced reasons for calling Caesarean, I should meet the 
point by asking further whether & may not have been, in part or in 
whole, transcribed from the papyrus rolls which Origen, rather more 
than a century earlier, may be presumed to have brought with him 
when he left Egypt to settle in Palestine. I cannot pretend to have 
made more examination of the available material than covers the first 
twenty-four verses of Mc. i: but in these verses there are seven 
significant readings where Origen im Jo. sides with S against B, and 
the first of them is the highly important omission of viod @eod in 
Mc. i 1, where & Origen stand nearly alone. There is here at least, 
I am sure, a case for inquiry. And I cannot think it open to question 
that Jerome had had access to & before he published his edition of the 
Vulgate Gospels. 

But something must also be said, however briefly, in support of the 
stress which it seems to me should be laid on the evidence of D and 
of the best of the Old Latin MSS. When D stands alone, it cannot 
indeed be safely trusted as a guide: but the case is different when it 
has the support of any one of the three leading Old Latins, cod. 
Bobiensis (4), cod. Palatinus (e), or cod. Vercellensis (2). I will not 
attempt on this occasion to do more than enumerate three objective 
tests which, as I think, combine to recommend these authorities to our 
close attention. 


(i) The use of Nomina Sacra. Of Greek MSS D comes next to B in its sparing 
use of any but the four universal abbreviations of és, xdpios, "Incots, Xpiords, Of 
Latin MSS & stands alone in never abbreviating the word which was first added to 
these four, namely zvedya = spiritus: one hand of B is the only parallel to this 
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feature in k among Greek MSS. There is a presumption that MSS which 
distinguish themselves in respect of limiting the Nomina Sacra that are subject to 
abbreviation, represent the earliest types of text. 

(ii) The supposed agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark in those parts 
of their Gospels which are taken from Mark: by ‘agreements’ in this sense is meant 
of course agreements in changes which do not look as though Mt. and Le. would 
have hit on them independently. In comparison with Tischendorf’s edition, 
Westcott and Hort by help of B had already removed a certain number of these, 
e.g. Mc. ii 9 dpov rév xpaBarrdév cov Kai tnaye Tischendorf, where Mt. and Lec. for 
imaye have wepmare, and W-H read mepindre also in Mc. with ABCdce: wep 
mareiv is a specially Marcan word. But on Western evidence (and as often without 
D as with it) we can take a long step further in abolishing other supposed 
agreements: four instances will illustrate this, Mc. vi 43, ix 19, xii 8, xiv 72. 
(1) In vi 43 Mt. Lc. and Jo. all appear to agree against Mc. in giving some form 
of the verb mepiooedw, while the editors give in Mc. jpay «Adopara [or eAacpaTov] 
5w5exa Kopivay mAnpwpata. But a ffi [neither ¢ nor & is here extant] have ‘ reliquias 
fragmentorum’, with 33 7a meprooedpara. Read jpav [weprocedpata) xracparow and 
all is clear: a line was lost in a very early copy, not so early however but that the 
archetype of the oldest Latin version had escaped the loss. (2) In ix 19 Mc. has 
@ yeved dmoros, the parallels in Mt. and Lec. are printed as @ yeved dmoros Kat 
deorpapuévn, and it would be in the highest degree unlikely that Mt. and Lc. had 
independently added the second adjective from Deut. xxxii 5. But then we find 
that in Le, it is omitted by Marcion (on the testimony of both Tertullian and 
Epiphanius), by @ and by e. Once more Western witnesses solve the difficulty 
for us. (3) In Mc. xii 8 dwéxreway «ai é¢éBadov, the heir is murdered in the vine- 
yard and the body thrown outside: in our texts of Mt. and Lc. the two verbs are 
inverted, and the heir is first ejected and then killed. But in Mt. xxi 39 we ought 
to replace dmé«revay nai @{éBadov on the testimony of Doabceffh Iren. Lucif. 
(4) For Mc. xiv 72 émBaddv Exdmev the other Synoptists are edited as giving 
éfedAOdy efw ExAavoev mxpas. But the phrase in Lc. (xxii 62) is omitted by abe ffil* 
and is bracketed by W-H. Omit it as an interpolation from Mt., and once more all 
is plain sailing. 

(iii) The third test is that of Marcan usage : I will confine myself to the citation 
of three instances of absence of particles (ai, vai, obv), and one of plural for singular 
in describing the movements of our Lord and the disciples. i 22 ws éfouciay 
éxav, odx ws of ypaypareis D@ bce: the rest xat ovx with Mt. vii 28 Kipre, wat 
Td kwvdpa crk DW@ fam. 13 565 bcfft syr-sin.: the rest vai, Kipe with Mt. 
x9 36 Oeds cuvéfevgev Dk: 8 oby 6 Oeds the rest with Mt. xi 11 «al eloHAGor eis 
‘IepooddAvpa eis 7d iepdv O1k: the rest elopAGev with Mt. and Lec, 


These preliminary remarks are adequate, I hope, to bespeak a patient 
hearing for the deference paid from time to time in the following pages 
to Western evidence, even where a reading is only guaranteed by one 
or two authorities. I do not claim more than to have made out a case 
for consideration. Least of all must I be supposed to be supporting 
indiscriminately the majority of Western readings against the majority 
of the readings of B: I have only tried to consider each case on its 
merits. 
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TEXT OF MARK 1. 


* APXH roi ebayyeAlov “Incot Xpwrrot Yiot @cod *(xabids yéyparta év 
7@ ’Hoaia ré rpopyry 
*lAoy AmoctéAA@ TON ArreAON mOy TIPO Tpocwmoy coy bc KaTacKeyAce! THN 
OdON coy: 
* wNH BOM@NTOC EN TH Epim@ 
“Eromacate THN OAON Kypioy, eyOeiac moreite Tac TpiBoye SayToy") 
* éyévero “Iwavns 6 Barriluv, év rH épypw xypioowy Barricpa peravoias eis 
ddeow apapriav. *xai éferopevero pds aitov aca 4 “lovdaia ywpa xai oi 
3. Trod Oeod Hyav 


1-4. "Apx7) . . . Gpapti@v: to be constructed, with Origen, Basil, and Victor of 
Antioch, asa single sentence, verses 2 and 3 being parenthetical. See J. 7. S., Jan. 
1925 (xxvi 146). Tiod @eod : omitted by N* O, two cursives and some patristic 
quotations. But these quotations are in all cases directed to the comparison of the 
different openings of the four Gospels, in particular to their appropriateness to 
the respective evangelic symbols: and with this view they tend to omit as much 
intervening matter as possible. Thus Irenaeus, to whom Mark is the eagle of the 
four, finds the point of appropriateness in the prophetic afflatus from on high, and 
hurries on to the prophetic reference : Victorinus, making Mark the lion, omits not 
only ‘Son of God’ but also the quotation from Malachi, in order to put the ‘vox 
clamantis in deserto’ as near the forefront as possible : the words viod Oeod, not 
conferring anything to the purpose of either father, are simply dropped. To con- 
clude that the words did not stand in their copies of the Gospel would not be 
warranted: Irenaeus in fact twice gives the words in other citations. Origen 
indeed stands in another category, for as he omits the words five times it must be 
presumed that they Were absent from his text : but in view of his close relation to 
& we have in NS Origen really not two witnesses to deal with but only one. And 
it is (against Tischendorf and W-H text) infinitely more probable that in two early 
authorities TY @©T had dropped out after IY XT than that the majority of good texts 
(including BD) are wrong in retaining words which correspond so entirely to 
the contents of the Gospel (cf. i 11, iii 11, viii 38, ix 7, xii 6, xiv 61, xv 39). 
2. dmooré\Aw (without éy¥) B D © 28 latt. Iren. W-H : praem. éya S W most Greek 
MSS Orig. éy# is an assimilation to Mt. iii 10 and Mal. iii 1 (N°AQT). 
3. av’rov: Tov Geov jyavw D Old Latins and apparently Iren, This may be, and 
perhaps is, an assimilation to Isa. xl 3, but the alternative that advod is an assimila- 
tion to the parallels in Mt. Le. cannot be quite excluded. 4. ‘Iwavns : here 
and in verses 6, 9, B only; see below on verse 29 (BD). 6 Banrifav ev tH 
éphuw xnpioowy B33 W-H: praem. nai ante xnpicowv Tisch. with the other MSS. 
A good example of the excellence of B: scribes did not realize that in Mark’s 
usage (vi 14, 24) 6 Bamri(av meant ‘the Baptist’, for they were only familiar with 
5 Barniorns. So they regarded Bamri{wv and xnpicowy as two participles in the same 
construction ‘ John who was baptizing and preaching’, and connected them with 
wai, They forgot that, strictly speaking, it was the preaching that was done ‘in the 
wilderness’; the baptizing was ‘ in the river Jordan ’, verse 5. 
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e ~ , ee ‘4 « , > A > ~ *» Ld an 
lepovohupetrat mavres, kai ¢BarriLovto im’ airod év tS ‘lopddvy rorapo 
> J « , > ~ ,? > 
efoporoyovpevor Tas dpaprias aitav. *xai jv 5 lwdvys évdedupévos Séppw'! 

aX oa a 6 > is ‘ , ¥ 

kapyAov * Kai érOwv axpidas Kal pede dyptov. 

7 Kal dv, , ” e> ’ , 2 e 2 24 
ai éxnpvocev Aéywv "Epxerat 6 ioxupdrepds pov dricow [ pov], od odx epi 

« 7 4 AD 7 < , a « , > a 8 > ‘ > , e a 
ixavos xvas Adoat Tov ipdvra Tov brodypdtwv aitot- * éyw ¢Barria bpas 
vdatt, aitos b¢ Barriogn ipa ) Lyi 
véarte, s 6 Barrion ipas rvevpare ayiv. 

7 id , ”~ e , aA a a 
*Kai éyévero év éxeivars tais Hpepas HAVev *’Incois drs Nalapir ris 
> > , 
l'adtAaias, xai éBarricOy cis tov “lopddavyv id “Iwavovy kai eifis dva- 
s a 9% > . 
Baivwy éx rod daros eldev cxLopevovs Tovs oipavors Kai Td rvedpa Gs Tept- 
1 


‘ “ > > , 7 ) > “~ > “ 
w 
orepav kataPaivoy eis aitov kat dwv7n €x TOV ovpavav 


6. !rpixas! 7 wat Cavnv Sepparivny rept tiv dopiv abrod e736 


6. 5éppw D (Seppny) a (pellem) : rpixas (Tisch. W-H) the rest (def. etoi20). It 
is so difficult to account for 5éppis—a rare word, meaning ‘skin’ of an animal—that 
the agreement of D (not d) with a claims for it more than a place in the margin. 
Assimilation to Mt. awd rp:x@v xapndov would account for supersession of a rare, 
probably vulgar, word by the more familiar word of the more familiar Gospel. 
Moulton and Milligan Vocabulary s.v. 5éppis assert that in the ‘ Western text’ here 
5éppis ‘has been transferred from Zech. xiii 4’ évdvcovra Séppw tprxivny avd’ dv 
é~evoavto—which is surely very improbable—and quote Hesychius 5éppes* 7d maxd 
ipacpa, @ eis mapanéracpa [= a hanging] éxp@vro. It is a not unlikely word for 
Mark, and I suspect that it is genuine. xkapnrov Dabdfft: add. wat (avnv 
depparivny mepi tiv dopo avrov the rest, with Tisch. W-H. I have treated the shorter 
reading as a ‘ Western non-interpolation ’, because it is not unlikely in itself that 
Mt. (iii 4) should have supplemented Mark’s description by drawing from the 
description of Elijah, the Baptist’s prototype, in 4 Reg. i 8 the words «al (avnv dep- 
parivny [mepe(wopévos| tiv dopiv adrov, and that scribes should have assimilated 
Mark’s text to Mt. Mark depends less on O.T. language than the other Synoptists. 
In Mt. (évny has a proper construction (¢yxev), and so too in Apoc. i 13 (wepre{wo- 


pévov). 7. pov: om, B Orig., a much stronger combination than N Orig., and 
I have (though with much doubt) followed W-H against Tisch. in bracketing the 
word, . bare . . . mvevpaTt dyiy Bvg W-H. A variation where the other 


Synoptic texts are bound to have had influence on the scribes of Mark: Mt. gives 
év viaTt . . . év mvedpate without variant (and cf. Jo. i 26, 31, 33), Luke t8am .. . év 
mvevpart practically without variant (so Acts i 5, xi 16, and this must be definitely 
taken as the Lucan usage), and in view of the wide divergence of the witnesses in 
Mark, a reading like #dam: . . . mvevpatt, unsupported elsewhere in N.T., has strong 
claims, 

9. "Ingois Tisch. W-H: I have given 6 ‘Inaois (D 4 @ etc.) a place in the margin, 
because, just as we have in verse 6 6 ‘Iwav7s, so it seems natural to expect the article 
here. And 6 "Inaois seems to be Mark’s usage: cf. i 14, i117, i 25, ii 17, ii 19, ete. 
II. gwvy, without verb (W-H margin Tisch.) N* Dt; pavi) . . . jxovabn © 28 is 
evidence on the same side, as also Mt.’s gav?}... Aéyousa : add. tyéveroR° ABLW 
sah etc. W-H text, but the verb has probably come from Luke iii 22 gaviy & odpavod 
yevéoOa. In the corresponding episode at the Transfiguration the textual pheno- 
mena are much the same: Mt, as here pwr?) .. . Aéyovoa, Luke apparently gov?) 
éyévero . . . Aéyovoa, Mark (ix 7) éyévero gavg N BC L A, HAGev govh AD © and most 
Old Latins with syr-sin, pavf alone W fam. 1 and &: the rival verbs in Mark, with 


ee 
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Xi ef 6 yidc moy 6 dpanutéc’ év coi edddxyoa. 
kal <idis 7d rvetpa airov éxBddXe cis riv Epnpov, © Kal jv év tH epjpw 
TecoepaxovTa Huépas Tepalopevos bd TOU Sarava: Kal Hv pera TOV Onpiwv, 
Kai of dyyeAot Suenxdvovv aire. 


“META AE’ 10 rapadoOiva tiv “Iwdvyv FAG 6 “Ingois eis tiv 
TadiAaiay knpiocowy 76 ebayyéAuov [ris BactAcias] tod Geod, * TA€ywv Sr 
TlerAnpwrat 5 xatpds Kal iyytxev 7) Bacrrcia Tov Oeod- 
peravoeire Kai murtevete év TO edayyeXiw. 


14. "eat pera 15. 7 «al 


the omission of verb in Mt., seem to me to point to omission (evidenced by three good 
authorities) as right in Mark. 6 vids pou 6 dyannrés : I have printed these words 
without comma after pov (against Swete), and in quotation type (against W-H), 
because I believe that they are an echo of Gen. xxii 2 AdBe tov vidy cov 7dv ayannror, 
12, 16, ob épeiow Tod viod gov Tod dyamnTou &’ éué, and that the meaning of adyamnrés 
in connexion with vids is the same here as there, namely not ‘ beloved’ but ‘only’. 
St Paul also gave a Christian application to the passage in Genesis, and also inter- 
preted dyamnrds as ‘his own son’, Rom. viii 32 Tod idiov vio ote épeicato (where 
the verb seems decisive of the reference to Gen, xxii 12, 16). See the discussion 
of the phrase in J. 7. S. xxvii (Jan. 1926), especially the passages of Ath, Or. c. Ar. 
iv 24, 29, loc. cit. p. 126, where the equivalence of 7d povoyevés and 7d dyamnréy is 
emphasized: the idiom was unfamiliar in Athanasius’s day, but he appeals to pagan 
scholars “EAAnves icacw of Sewol mept rds A€fers. 

14. Mera 5€ NAL AO W, most O.L. MSS and vg, Tisch, : Kai pera BD (not @) 
a syr-sin W-H—so good a combination that one relegates it to the margin with diffi- 
dence. As we know, St Mark’s normal way of commencing a new paragraph is 
with «ai, while the other Synoptists, Luke especially, prefer 5€ : what are we to say 
when the authorities in Mark are divided? Let us look at the other instances 
where a paragraph begins with 3é. They are (if we except xv 16, where I am sure 
a smaller division than a paragraph should be made) only three in number in W-H, 
vii 24, X 32, xiv 1, and they are each significant of a great break in the story. At 
vii 24 our Lord passes for the first time outside the confines of Palestine: at x 32 
Jerusalem is for the first time mentioned as the objective of our Lord’s movements : 
at xiv 1 the Ministry is over, and the Passion story commences, Is there any 
similar emphasis at i 142 W-H imply that there is not, for they print the first 
words of verse 9 in capitals, and make no break beyond an ordinary paragraph at 
verse 14. If «ai is right, their arrangement may be right, though in that case «ai 
must be wrong (and B right to omit it) in verse 9. But I cannot think that this 
absence of break at verse 14 corresponds with the intention of the Evangelist : 
I think the commencement of the Ministry must have been marked by him as 
a crucial moment, while on the other hand the previous verses belong to the Pre- 
paration. John the Baptist was but a precursor: he pointed to one who was to 
follow, and his baptism of the Christ was the culmination of his work, after which 
he passes out of the story. So though there is a break between verses 8 and 9g, 
there is also still a connexion between John and Jesus: and the greater break 
comes when the Preparation is complete, and the Ministry of John is succeeded by 
the Ministry of Christ. Moreover this is the commencement of Peter’s continuous 
story as an eye-witness. On internal grounds then I prefer 5é in verse 14. THs 
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16 s s ‘ , 7 
Kai rapdywv rapa trav Oddaocav ris TadiAaias dev Sipwva Kai 
> , ‘ ~ 
Avipéav rov ddeAdov Sipwvos dudiBadAovtas ev rH Oadrdooy (joav yap 
dXecis) 17 Kat > > an e 7 a A a a _ ‘ , ec a 
' elev avtois 6 ‘Incots Acire éricw pov Kal romow spas 
s ~ 
yeverOa drecis GvOpirwv. “ai 'edbis' ddévres ra Sixtva HxodovOnoav 
> ~ 9 ‘ >? > ~ 
avo. *xat mpoBas ddrtyov dev “ldxwBov riv rod ZeBedaiov Kai 
> ’ ‘ col 
Iwavyv tov ddeAdov airod, kai abrovs év TO wAOWw Karapriovras Ta Sixrva: 
4 > ‘ ~ A 
Kal eiOis éxddeoev airous, kal dbévres Tov rarépa aitav ZeBedaiov ev ro 
id 7 ~~ ~ ~ 
Tow peta Tov picOwrav axnrOov driaw airod. * kai elomopevovrat 
eis Kadapvaovp. 


‘ 
Kai eibis trois c¢BBaow edidacxe cis Thy cvvaywyyv' ™ Kai éfexdjo- 
18. TebOéws! 


Baoiteics AD WIL arvg: om.SBL@1 28 336 f¢ syr-sin sah Orig. Tisch. W-H. 
External evidence is no doubt stronger for omission: internal evidence tells the 
other way, for 7d edayyéAcor is a favourite phrase of Mark’s, and as a rule absolutely 
‘the good news’. In i 1 Tod ed. "Incod Xprorod means ‘the good news of’, i.e. 
about, ‘ Jesus Christ’: he is in fact the good news. You could therefore say ‘the 
good news of the kingdom ’, i.e. the establishment by Jesus Christ of the Kingdom 
of God upon earth: but it is difficult to see that ‘the good news about God’ is 
a natural phrase. On the whole I think it probable that a line Tuc Bacthciac— 
11 or 12 letters are the size of a line in a papyrus roll of the primitive Gospel type 
—dropped out of a very early copy. We should then have in the Evangelist’s 
summary the two phrases which he immediately repeats in our Lord’s own words, 
the ‘kingdom of God’ and the ‘good news’, i.e. of the coming of the Kingdom, 
15. AéyovN*A Dabffrisah: «ai Aéyor B LW © W-H text: om. 8* csyr-sin Orig. 
Tisch. W-H marg. Omission can appeal to evidence in i 25 N* A*, i 27 ¢, ii 12 
B W bd: but the more or less pleonastic 67 is thoroughly characteristic of Mark’s 
style, and isalways preceded by a verb like Aéyor (see J. T. S., Oct. 1926, xxviii 9- 
15). The real question is the genuineness of «ai. There is a parallel in i 40 
mapaxahav abrov Kai -yovuTeray, [xai] Aéyov : and in both cases it is perhaps easier 
to understand the insertion of «ai than its omission. 

18. «d@¥s. On this occasion the evidence for ei@us (against «b0éws) drops to its 
lowest : N L 33 (add here ©) are the only constant quantities. The critical texts 
assume, probably with justice, that ev@vs is Marcan usage, and should be read even 
in doubtful cases. ¢i@éws is the regular Kowy word, and is largely preponderant 
over ¢€v@us in the texts of Matthew and Luke as given by modern editors: in Mark 
it is given throughout by A D, and BC A only rally to ed@us after some hesitation on 
the earlier occasions of its use. Why Mark should have preferred ed@vs we cannot 
tell. Perhaps we should refer both the frequency and the form of the word to 
a mannerism of St Peter in his oral Gospel teaching. 

21. édidacxer eis Thy ovvaywynv. So NCL Asyr-sin Orig. Tisch.W-Hmg. If it 
were not for Mc.’s habitual use of «is for év, the authority for this reading would be 
inadequate, and we should prefer to follow A B DW @ O.L, and add eiceASav with 
W-H text. But this is a good case of the coincidence of the more difficult reading 
with well-established Marcan usage (see J. 7..S., Oct. 1924, xxvi 15), and I have 
little doubt that eiceA@av was put in to ease the construction, as in viii 26 (¢eicéAOps 
for eins), i 39 (FAGev for jv). 22. obx ws of ypappareis D Obcde (def.a): the 
rest with the editors prefix «ai, but the asyndeton before ov is in Mc.’s jerky style 
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govto éri rH Sidaxq airod, fw yap dddoxwv aitois ds éfovoiay exwv, od x 
« 
@s of ypappareis. 

3 Kai Dow > > ~ - bray avé > , > 6a 

ai vis iv év TH cwaywyy aitav avOpwros év rvevpati dxabdpru, 

2 . - 
“ «ai dvéxpatey éywv Ti piv cai coi, Iycod Nalapnve; iAGes drodeoa 

> ° “yf egne Gone - a . 
ypas ‘olda' oe ris ef, 6 Apioc toy Geoy, “Kai éxeriunoe aitd 5"Iyoois 
A€ywr DipwOynre wai EeAOe “8 airod'. ™ Kai owapdéav airiv 7d rvedpa Td 
dxaGaprov xai duvjcay pwvy peyadryn e&pdAOev && airoi. * kai @Oap- 

, a o a > ‘ , > ~ ‘ 
ByOnoav aravres, Hote cuvlyteiv airois A€yovtas Ti éotw roiro; ddaxi 
Kaw?) kat éfovoiav: Kal Tois Tvevpacr Tois dxabapras émitdacel, Kai braKov- 


24. Totdaper! 25. "é« Tov dvOpwnov" 


(cf. x 14), and the addition of «ai with Mt. is easier to explain than its omission. 
See J. T.S., Oct. 1926, xxviii 15-19. 

24. Aéyow N* BD W565 Old Latins and Vulg., syr-sin (def. sah): + éa (from 
Luke) practically all others. I note this variant reading simply to illustrate (i) the 
enormous influence a parallel passage in the other Synoptists can exert, (ii) the value 
of our new witnesses W 8, (iii) the agreement of a very few of the best or oldest 
Greek MSS with the best and oldest versions. HAGes Gnorkéoa pas. A state- 
ment or a question?’ Mc.’s command of Greek particles is so inadequate that here 
and elsewhere (e. g. xvi 6) he leaves us in doubt. Lec., our only parallel account 
(iv 34), copies Mc. literally: but I incline to think that the words should be con- 
structed closely with what follows, and that Tisch. is right against W-H in printing 
it as a statement. oda : oiéapyev (Tisch. and W-H margin) 8 L A only among 
MSS, and only the Memphitic, Armenian, and Ethiopic among versions. So far 
the case seems clear: doubt arises only on two grounds, (i) that Luke has certainly 
oida, (ii) that many fathers, Greek and Latin, have oidapey (scimus), and as they 
can hardly have found it in Luke, might be presumed to derive it from Mark, But 
apart from Origen derivation from Mark cannot be proved: and that Origen is once 
more in agreement with N can cause no surprise. Internal evidence is neutral, if 
indeed it does not favour the singular (there is an equally curious alternation 
of plural and singular in Mark v 7-13), compare verse 25 avr@ . . . SipwOnte. 
oidapev may well have arisen out of mere assimilation to the preceding plurals 
piv, pas. 25. €£ abrov: é« tov dv@pwmrov. DW (@) Old Latins and vg., 
apparently by assimilation (which in most of the group extends further than this 
phrase) to Mc. v 8; yet avrot may equally well have been borrowed from the 
parallel in Le. iv 35. Tischendorf is in error if I understand him rightly as 
suggesting that ‘de homine’ in Latins suggests dnd rather than é«: ‘de’ is the 
representation of é« in the earliest Christian terminology, e. g. ‘ deum de deo’ in the 
Nicene Creed. 26. pwvncavy SB L 33 only: rightly, for if xpagay had stood in the 
text, no one would have altered it. wveiv pwn seemed inappropriate in a darpdniov 
(Luke transfers the noun to the man possessed, iv 33), though all four Gospels use 
the verb of the cock crowing. 27. ovy(nreiv abtovs S B and the Old Latins de ff; 
rightly, for ovv¢nreiy is a rather favourite word of Mark’s and his rule is to use it 
absolutely, viii 11, ix 10, xii 28 (in ix 14, 16 ovv(nreiv mpds adTtors is ‘ to discuss with 
them’, i.e. the disciples, not ‘with one another’): ovv{nreiv mpds éavrovs the rest, 
influenced by the Lucan parallel cvveAdAovy mpds GAAHAoUs. Ti éorw rovro; 
5.5ax7 kaw? war’ éfovoiay’ wai Tois mvevpao: krA. Text NBL 33 (@/fam. 1): but 
Luke, and most scribes of Mark following Luke, make the three clauses into one. 
Mark is fond of such triple co-ordinate clauses, cf. i 24, ii 7, xiv 63, 64, xvi 6, one 
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ovow abro. 8 ai é&pAOev 7 axon aitod eiPis ravtaxod «is GAnY THV 
mepixwpov THs TadiAadas. 
* Kai eifis éx ris cvvaywyis éfeOdvres HAOov cis ri oixiay Sipwvos Kai 
, 5 , a , >? , 30 « 82 ‘ , , , 
Avipéov peta ‘TaxwBov cat Iwavov. * 4 5¢ revOepa Sipwvos xatéxerto tupéo- 
S 29s , a A _— = | . a8 
govea, kai eiPis A€yovew airG wepi airis. * kai tpored\av jyepey airy 
KpaTyoas THS xeipds’ Kal adbiykev abriny b wuperds, Kal Sunxdver abrois. * dpias 
Y , ” ty 72 = ue ‘ > 8 , ‘ a 
de yevopevyns, Gre 'dvcev' & HALos, Ehepov mpds adriv wavras Tovs KaK@s 
éxovras kal Tovs SaipoviLopévovs: * 
34 


Skat jw OAn H TOS excovvyypéevn TpOS 
tiv Ovpav. “Kai eOepdrevoey moddo’s KaxGs Exovras TorxiAais voras, 
kal Saipovia toAAd e&€Barev- kai oix Adrev ‘rd Sarpovia AaAciv', Ste Ydeoav 
abrov. 
* Kai mpwi évvvya Aiav dvacris éfpAOev, cai drpdOev cis Epnpov térov 
32. Fédv! 34. TAadeiy 7a Sarpiria! 


of them at least (but never all of them) being interrogative. The central clause is 
generally the briefest, as ii 7 BAaopnpet, and one would like with W-H to punctuate 
after ca.vj : but verse 22 connects xar’ éfovgiay with 5:5ax7, and I punctuate accord- 
ingly. 28. mavraxod els GAnv Ti mepixwpov THs CadtAaias: a redundant expres- 
sion quite in Mark’s style, but because redundant altered by Luke to eis mavra rémov 
Tis meptxwpov, and by most authorities in Mark by the omission of mavraxov. 
Luke’s mavra témov shews that he read mavraxyov in Mark with N° BCLW 
fam. 13 be. 

29. éfedOdvres FAVov NAC LI Avg. (def. sah) Tisch. W-H text, and so Marcan 
usage (J. 7. S., April 1925, xxvi 228): éfeAOdrv 7ADev BW © fam. 1 fam.13 (D Old 
Latins: def. a) with the singular of Matt. and Luke. The whole phrase in Mark is 
so odd that change was tempting: it inevitably suggests ‘we left and came into 
our house with James and John’ as the original from which it was derived. 
*Iwavov BD W-H: I follow this spelling which is almost universal in B D, and the 
agreement of our two most primitive MSS seems all but decisive. If indeed Hort 
were right in supposing that the spelling "Iwavys points to a Roman origin for B, the 
agreement would lose most of its force : but it is now universally, I think, admitted 
that B was written in Alexandria. 32. édvcey BD W-H: €du the rest and 
Tisch. dv is the older classical form, €5vcev came into more frequent use later on, 
I follow B D, if with more hesitation than in the last note : in Le. iv 40 D has dvcartos, 
and Origen and most of the Latins bear witness to a past tense, so that the same aorist 


form may be genuine there as well. 34- Ta Satpdvia Aadciv B, and the order 
is so far supported by Lc. (and D © and the Latins and syr-sin in Mc.) abra Aadeiv : 
Aadeiy Ta Saipdma the rest with Tisch. W-H. qiacay a’rov &* AD etc., the 


Latins, syr-sin, Victor's catena, Tisch.: + Xpiordv (or tov Xp.) elvae NC BCL WO 
fam.1 fam. 13 28 33, W-H text, from Le. iv 41. A clear example of assimilation, 
to which most of our Alexandrian authorities, even the best, have succumbed, 

35- &£9A0ev wal adwqdrGev (‘he left Capernaum and went away to a desert place’) : 
€é7A0ev only B 28 565, adwmAGev only W bde ff. The double phrase is very Marcan, 
and either accidental omission of a line or a conscious intention to prune away the 
apparent redundancy will account for the reading of B: versions hardly count, for 
an early Latin translator e. g. might easily have contented himself with a single verb. 
But a syr-sin have two verbs. xkaxet SBCLA®, and so in verse 38 N DL, 
xiv 15 ND 565: «al éxe? the rest, but in xiv 15 many authorities have ée without 
wai, I incline to think that Mark may have been the more likely, scribes of Mark 
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Kaxei tpoonixeto. ™ kai xarediwgey adrov 'Sipwv' cal oi per adrod, ™ kai 
eipov avrdv Kal Xéyovew airé Gru Mdvres Lyrotciv oe. ™ xai A€yer adrois 
Aywpev ddXaxoi cis Tas éxopevas KwporoAcs, iva 'xaxet' kypiéw cis TotTo 
yap €&qrOor. * kai qv knpioouy cis Tas cvvaywyas adrav eis GAnV Ti 
TadwAaiay, cai ra Saipona éxBadrAwv. 


40 Kai ” ‘ > 7 X .Y are > 8 ‘ _ 
€pxeTar Tpos auTov €7 pos Tapa WV GQUTOV Kat yovuTetwv, 
36. 6 re ipo! 38. Val éxet? 


the less likely, to prefer the contracted form. 36. xaredingey NBO 28 vg. : 
rightly, for Mark is fond of a singular verb where mention of more than one person 
follows, e. g. iii 31 wal épxerar 4} pyTnp adrod Kat of ddeApol adtod (so N Dfam. 1 565 
Old Latins), viii 27 égMA@ev 5 ’I. wat of paytat abrod (no variant), xiii 3 éwnpdéra 
abrov . .. 6 Mérpos wat “ldxwBos wai "Iwavys wai ’Avdpéas (again of Peter: so NBL 
Jam. 13 28 33). No doubt the singular contains the implication that the person 
first mentioned stands out from the rest. Sipoy NBL W 33: 6 re Sipov 
© fam. 1 28 (and presumably the archetype of D: D* has te, D® rére): 6 Sipow 
ACA and the mass of MSS. The article with Sipov is so unusual that one looks 
about for a reason: and perhaps the reason may be found in the desire to 
emphasize the first name after the singular verb, see last note. I think therefore 
that it must at least be given a place in the margin. 37. wal etpoy abtév Kal 
Aéyouow & B Le, and this is characteristically Marcan: xai dre ebpov abrov A€éyouow 
D Latins (except 6ce) syr-sin sah (but versions may be deferring to the idiom of their 
own language) ; «ai eipévtes abrov Aéyouow A C A®@ and the mass of MSS; Aéyorres 
alone Wdc. The three verbs co-ordinated with «ai presented an irresistible 
temptation to scribes to introduce a subordinate or participial construction. 
38. dAAaxod eis Tas éxopévas kwpoTdAas N B C* L 33 Egyptian versions and arm: but 
(just as in verse 28 mavraxov «is SAnv tiv T.) the adverb seemed redundant, and 
dAAaxov is omitted by A C3 D W A@® Latins and Syriac. «axel: see on verse 35. 
é{7jA0ov NS BC L ©33sah (the meaning is ‘1 left Capernaum’, referring back to 
verse 35): éfeAnAvda of ADetc., éAnavda of W A 28 fam. 13, are both probably 
derived from Jo. xviii 37 «is rodro ZAjAvea eis Tov Kéopov. But ueni of the Latins 
must not be quoted for éAjAva : exeni could hardly be used in this sense, [lt is 
possible that St Jerome wrote for dywpev . .. é{7A0ov ‘exeamus . .. ueni’—that at 
least appears to be the reading of the St Gall MS—intending to represent the é£- 
of the latter verb in his rendering of the former one. } 39. iv xnpicowyr eis Tas 
o. ACD WA fam. 1 fam. 13: rightly, for this is good Marcan usage, see on 
verse 21; and the Latin and Syriac versions should be cited on this side, for 
both give ‘ was preaching’, and if they render «is rds o. ‘in their synagogues’ they 
could hardly do otherwise, since ‘into their synagogues’ would for them be 
nonsense : }AGev xnpicowy eis 8 B L@ sah, improving the colloquial Greek of Mark. 

40. mapaxaday abrov kai -yovunera@y Aéywv aiT@, with e ‘ obsecrans eum et genibus 
uolutans dicens illi’, There are here one important and three less important 
variations : (1) are we to omit xai yovumerayv ? (2) if not, are we to add adréy after 
it? (3) are we to read Aéyow or wai A€yawt (4) are we to omit ai7@? Let us take 
them separately and in this order. (1) A very strong body of witnesses omit «ai 
yovunerav, BD Wabcff and the Sahidic. But the words were in the copies of 
Mc. used by both Mt. mpocextve: air@ and Le. meodw éni mpdowmov, and besides it 
would be very difficult to account for their insertion by NA CLA ® fam. 1 565 
é syr-sin and the rest: whereas omission may have been due either to the desire to 
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Aywv aire bre "Edy Oedys, “Sivy' pe xaBapiom. *' Kai dpyurbels exreivas 
tiv xeipa airod HWato Kai A€yer aitG @drAw xabapicOyrn. “Kai cdbis 
; A > 9 > a ¢ , S 3 6 , a 2 , = 
arndOe dx’ abrod 7 Aérpa, Kai éxabepicOm “Kai euBpipnodpevos aitd 
40. Fitvaca! 


avoid so violent a word (note that both Mt. and Lc. have changed it here, just as 
they drop it in the passages parallel to Mc. x 17) or, perhaps more probably, by 
the accidental omission of a line in a very early copy of Mc.: the words «ai -yovv- 
meray do in fact occupy just a line in N and @, (2) Of the authorities that preserve 
wat yovurerav, AC A and others (versions hardly count here) add adrév, and this is 
the normal construction, Mc. x 17, cf. Mt. xvii 14. But even Mc. might shrink 
from airov . .. airdv ... aid in the limit of seven words, and we may suppose 
that the preceding ai’rév is governed by both mapaxaddy and yovumerGy. (3) Kai 
before Aéyav is omitted only by 8* B69*esah, but Aéyor is not really parallel to 
the two preceding participles, and I suspect omission is right. (4) adr@ is omitted 
only by D W, the Latins other than ¢, and sah: there are numerous cases up and 
down the Gospel, where after Aéye: (Aéywv) some good authority, even sometimes 
B, omits ai7@ (adrois). It is often no doubt pleonastic, but that is no reason against 
itin Mc. [Compare for instance in the next verse Aéye: airg, where N W fam. 1 
cff omit airg, with Mt. and Lc., as redundant, against ABC D @ and the best 
Latins. Inadequate as the omitting authorities are—clear as Marcan usage is— 
Tisch, follows them.] Note then that the ‘ African’ Latin, represented by e, is the 
only text that in all four points gives what seems to be the right reading. 
divn B : 5évaca the rest, with the parallel passages in Mt. (viii 2) and Le. (v 12), 
and so too Mt. v 36, Lc. vi 42, Jo. xiii 36. Apart from Le. xvi 2, the only books of 
N.T. where dvvy is found are Mc, (ix 22, 23), Apoc. (ii 2), and also Hermas: see 
Blass Gr tik des Neutest tlichen Griechisch (1896, p. 48], § 23. 2. Clearly 
therefore it was the more vulgar or colloquial form, and likely to be used by Mc.; 
and as B is re-inforced in ix 22, 23 by ND A/fam.1 28, I feel little hesitation in 
following it here, even W-H desert it. 41. dpyadcis Daffr: b omits: 
onhayxuoGeis the rest. The considerations that here dictate decision are: (1) If 
ondayxv.obeis were original, it is hardly conceivable that any scribe should have 
substituted dpy:oGeis : (2) Mt. and Lc. have nothing corresponding to either word ; 
they had a strong motive for omitting dpy:c0eis, just as they both omit éu8pipnoa- 
pevos of verse 43, and per’ dpyijs of iii 5, but there was none for omitting omAayxu- 
o6eis, (3) éuBpipnodpevos of verse 43 shews that there was, in the working of this 
miracle, for whatever reason, indignation on our Lord’s part against the man, 
perhaps because of his doubt of the will to heal, éav @éAns. éxreivas Tiv xeipa 
abrov HYaro NBL: éxreivas ri xeipa aitov Haro a’rov D: éxreivas Ti xeipa Haro 
avrov the rest, with Mt.and Lc. Versions could hardly avoid the natural rendering 
‘stretched out his hand and touched him’, and D, the only authority which gives 
a Greek that corresponds to this, has presumably Latinized here. But our other 
Greek witnesses, though they are divided into two camps over the position of 
avrov, mean all of them to connect a’rod with faro. ri xeipa is the Greek for 
our ‘his hand’ (so Mc. iii 5, where W-H, wrongly I think, desert B to read 
Ti xeipa gov, V 23, Vi 5, Vii 3, Vii 32, viii 23, 25, ix 43 Tds bvo yxetpas ‘your two 
hands’, x 16, xiv 46): would not ri xeipa abrod be the other man’s hand? As 
between airod f~aro and jaro ab’rov, NBL are shewn to be right by Marcan 
usage, see iii 10, (v 30), V 31, Vili 22, x 13 (vi 56 would be an exception, but ab fft 
omit avrod): Mt. and Lec. habitually put adrod after adrrecOa. air@: see 
on verse 40, 42. éxadepicOn AB*CLAt (cf. reocepaxoyra in i 13, where also 
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ibis e&€Barev airov, “Kai A€yer aitd “Opa pydevi [pdtv] eirys, GAN’ 
imaye, ceavtov deigov ta iepet al mpocéveyxe epi Tod Kabapurpod cov & 
mpooeragev Mwions cis papripwv airois. © 6 de ef<AOav npéaro Kypic- 
wew Toa kal diadypilew tov Adyov, Gore pyxére [adrov] divacGa eis 
rodw pavepas! cicedOciv, GAN kw éx’ Epjpors rorors [Fv- Kai | Hpxovto mpos 
aitov tavT0bev. 

45- 'pavepais eis méAw) 


the second hand of B substitutes the more correct form): a solecism for éxa@apia6n, 
perhaps genuine only in Mc. 44. pndevt pndev cinns BCO and the mass of 
Greek MSS: pnievi cinns 8 AD L W 433 (fam. 13) Latins sah, with Mt. and Lc. 
On the one side we have Mc.’s tendency to pleonasm: on the other side the 
parallels in Mc. vii 36, viii 26 (where the true text has pndev? eins els riv xwpnyv), 
viii 30; I think the longer reading is right. 45. avrov SivacOa els méduw 
pavepas : the order of these words varies in a puzzling way in the MSS, but 
(i) airéy is omitted by D W, and, if omission is right, we can understand why & 
inserts avrov after djvacda and the rest before dvvac@a : (ii) the order els méAw 
pavep@s ought to be correct, for the emphasis is rather on eis méAw than on davepas ; 
but desire on the part of scribes to avoid the hiatus dvvac0a: eis may perhaps account 
for the change in A B W A @etc. to dvvacOa pavepais eis méduY. én’ épnyos Tomas 
NBLW4A(/am. 13) 28: éwi is changed to év by the other MSS and by Le. The 
more unusual preposition is doubtless right : but émi c. dat. in a local sense meaning 
neither ‘on’ nor ‘at’ is unusual, and I know of no exact parallel in N.T. 
Moulton and Milligan Vocabulary s.v. cite however from a papyrus (140 B.C.) év 
*Arefavipeia nai énl xwpa. jv «at hpxovro: be omit jv «ai, and it is possible 
to translate their reading ‘ they came to him outside the city in the open country 
from all sides’: B omits #v retaining «ai, which seems untranslateable, though 
W-H give B’s reading a place in the margin. 


Variations of the text above printed from the text or margin of Westcott 
and Fort. 


i 1 viod Geo (so W-H margin): om. W-H text 6. 5éppw : W-H tpixas with 
my margin kapndov: W-H add. kai (avn Sepparivny mepi tiv dapiv aitod with 
my margin 11. pawn: W-H add. [éyévero] 14. pera 5€: W-H «ai pera 
with my margin [rijs BaciAcias|: om. W-H 15. Aéyov: W-H [ai Aéyov] 
with my margin 21. édidacKxev eis Tv cuvaywynv (so W-H margin): W-H 
text eiaeAOay eis Ti auvaywyny edidacKev 22. éxov, ody: W-H €xow xai obx 
25. Aéywv: W-H [Aéyor] 27. avrovs (so W-H text): mpds éavrods W-H 
margin 29. éfeAOdvres FAOov (efeAOdvres FAOavy W-H text): W-H margin 
éfedAOav HAGev 34. Ta Saipdma Aadreiv : W-H Aadeiv ra darpovia with my margin 
pdacav avtév: W-H add. [Xpordv eivac] 35+ kal dwndOev : W-H [xai an7rder] 
38. wdxet: W-H' xai éxed with my margin 39. hv Knpicow: W-H 7Ady 
Knpiaoawv 40. kal yovumerav : W-H [xal -yovurerav] bivn: W-H dvvaca 
with my margin 41. dpyodeis (so W-H margin): W-H text omdayxnodeis 
45. eis méAw gavepas (so W-H margin): W-H text gavepas eis téAw with my 
margin [Rv nai]: W-H [iv] «ai In all, sixteen differences between my 
text and that of W-H : butin six of these the margin of W-H agrees with my text, 
and in eight their text agrees with my margin. 


C. H. Turner. 
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SOME NOTEWORTHY USES OF «i OR ¢ IN 
HELLENISTIC GREEK, WITH A NOTE 
ON ST MARK viii 12. 


THE Homeric «i & dye suggests that ei was originally cia, an inter- 
jection comparable with the Latin e/a or heza. For Homer also uses 
ci without dye, but with an equally emphatic meaning, to introduce 
other imperatives, cf. Ziad ix 46 «i 8& xai airoi hevydvrwv, 262 «i SE od 
pév pev axovoov ; and v. Ebeling’s Homeric Lexicon i 347. The Latin 
st is now generally believed to have been evolved from the stronger sic. 
And the hypothetical particles j7 and «i in Aramaic and Greek probably 
had a similar origin, for they appear to have been interjections in the 
first place. As the paratactic construction is simpler and older than 
the more complicated syntax of highly developed language, so the con- 
ditional sentence seems to have arisen from an interjectional statement 
(afterwards subordinated as the protasis) placed side by side with 
a parallel statement (afterwards the apodosis). 

The purpose of this article is to inquire whether in later times «i 
occasionally reverted to type and was used interjectionally even without 
a strengthening particle. 

Apart from Homer Classical Greek would seem to know «i only as 
a hypothetical particle or as a conjunction to introduce an indirect 
question. 

The latter use may be said to cover those occurrences of ei with the 
indicative after verbs denoting strong emotion, especially wonder or 
surprise. In these cases Liddell and Scott say that ei expresses a fact 
‘in a less positive manner’. Sometimes, however, ei appears to have 
all the force of a strong om, and the linguistic tendency would be to 
strengthen the meaning of ei as thus used. 

Analogous to this use is that of conditional «i when the assumption 
is certain. This is perhaps the best explanation of Acts xxvi 23, cf. 
Knowling’s note ‘ «i = Heb. vii 15, i.e. as is most certain from the 
authority of scripture’, We may add a reference to 1 Clem. xxvii 7' 
where a quotation of Ps. xix 1-3 is simply introduced by «i, possibly 
with the force of eiye or éwed implying an argumentative element ; but 
more probably, since the quotation closes the chapter, «i has the force 
of closing all argument by appeal to the infallible testimony of Scripture. 
May we assume an almost technical use of «i to suggest proof by 


1 A few lines above 1 Clem. xxvi 1 shews an instance of @avpacrév followed by «i. 
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Scripture, and to be distinguished from the ordinary examples of 
certain assumption given by Abbott-Smith’s 4.7: Lexicon s. v. «i, viz. 
* Mt. xii 28, Jn. vii 4, Rom. v 17 l.’? 

Before the discovery of the form «? yyy in the papyri one might have 
been tempted to suppose that such affirmative uses of «i as those just 
mentioned prepared the way for the ¢? of the strong statements and 
asseverations of the Greek Bible. But we now realize that in these 
cases «fis an itacism for the classical adverbial particle 4% and is not 
a natural growth from «i = dr. We have only to consult Deissmann, 
Moulton, Thackeray, Mayser, and the evidence of the papyri, to know 
that ef jv (for 4 pjv) is common from ii/s.c. It used to be supposed 
that the Hellenistic form «? yyw which occurs about nineteen or twenty 
times in the Greek O. T. was directly due to a confusion between the 
Hebraistic «i yx (= x> Dx) and the classical } piv. But the LXX 
phv sometimes represents other Hebrew asseverations besides xd px. 
Indeed, there is more in common between ¢? py and «i = 6m than 
between «2 pv and «i py. Itacism, however, offers the only possible 
clue to the understanding of many occurrences of « in the LXX. The 
papyri have still something to teach us in the spheres of itacism and 
semantics. 

It is true that ¢? is mostly strengthened by the addition of one or two 
other particles, but to quote Liddell and Scott, 4 is ‘not seldom put 
alone’. Therefore it would not be surprising to find ¢? standing alone 
in Hellenistic Greek. And the LXX supplies us with a number of 
cases where ¢? ought certainly to be printed with the circumflex accent. 
The present writer considers that these occurrences of ef standing alone 
as an adverb of solemn affirmation, usually at the beginning of a state- 
ment i oratione recta, have been overlooked. Very often they are 
mistaken as interrogative particles. There seems to be no mention 
of them in Hellenistic grammars which pay due attention to the 
form ¢« py and to the Hebraistic «i used with negative force in 
implied oaths. 

It is often difficult to decide how ¢i is to be interpreted in the LXX, 
and the text is not always beyond suspicion. By consulting the con- 
cordance of Hatch and Redpath and referring to the Hebrew in each 
case I have counted some forty-nine instances of negative «i. This is 
a peculiar Biblical use implying a suppressed apodosis such as ‘God do 
so to me and more also’. The strangest thing about it is that a strong 
negation is effected without a negative. In writing free Greek no one 
would use «i to express a negation. It would be surprising and un- 
thinkable to discover such a foreign idiom in colloquial Greek papyri 
of any date. It is quite definitely a Hebraism. 

Now it happens that the very same word, consisting of the same two 
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letters, is used about twenty times in the LXX, where the Hebrew 
particle has generally been translated by ‘Behold’ or ‘Verily’ or 
‘Doubtless’. The presumption is that the LXX translator believed ef 
to be capable of expressing such a meaning. 

There is, however, the bewildering fact that the Hebrew particle jf 
which appears in eleven of these passages becomes in Aramaic a con- 
junction meaning ‘if’ or ‘whether’. And it is a well-established fact 
that even in Hebrew {7 is sometimes a hypothetical particle (equivalent 
to DX) as well as a demonstrative adverb or interjection. Further, the 
demonstrative particle 73} which appears in seven of the passages ought 
sometimes, though rarely, to be translated by ‘if’. But in the eighteen 
passages referred to {if and 73 have always been interpreted as 
emphatic and not as hypothetical. It is quite possible that the LXX 
translator has made a mistake in regarding the Hebrew particle from an 
Aramaic standpoint. On the other hand he may be right in some of 
the passages, for when /# or «i is taken as conditional the subsequent 
context may be said to supply an apodosis. But can this be the 
explanation of a// these passages? For in some cases the variant 
reading idov is found. When we consider the possibilities of «i in the 
xowy period of Greek there is the chance that these occurrences of ef 
represent 7. Passage 19 below seems to point that way, since the 
Hebrew adverbial particle J8 can only mean ‘surely’ and the LXX 
el dpa is therefore more probably an itacism for 7 dpa Confirmative 
than for 7.dpa Interrogative. Swete prints a question mark, but older 
editions are probably correct in not doing so. It is true that here ef 
has a strengthening particle as in the case of ef pj. So we have to 
decide whether ¢? alone in the first eighteen passages printed below 
may be read as an emphatic adverb or interjection. The normal inter- 
pretation of the Hebrew would favour this. 

In the following passages «i represents 7] : 

1. Gen. iv 14 Ei éxBadcis pe onpepov ard tpocwrov Tis yijs - - » 

2. Gen. xxvii 37 Ei (v. 1. "Id0v) xvprov airov éroinod cov... 

3. Gen, xxxix 8 Ei (v.1. "180d) 6 xipuds pov ob ywooxer dv ene obdev ev 
7 olkw avTov. 

Conybeare and Stock regard «i as interrogative. But if the strong 
meaning of «i is rejected it would be better to take «i as hypothetical 
and argumentative and to regard xai rs roujow in v. 9 as apodosis. 

4. Gen. xliv 8 Ei 7d pév dpyipwov 6 evpapev ev trois papoirros jpov 
dreotpéapev .. . Tas ay KréPauper ; 

Here a conditional sentence is possible with the apodosis introduced 
by was. P 

5. Lev. x 19 Ei (DL ecce) ojpepov rpocaywyacw ra repi Tis dpaprias 


avTav. 
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6. Prov. xi 31 Ei 6 pév Sixavos podis owlera, 6 doeBis Kai duaptwdds 
Tov paveirat ; 

7. Job iv 18 Ei xara raidwv airod ob more... ‘Even on his 
(heavenly) servants he does not rely.’ The Hebrew of v. 19 opens 
with & = ‘How much less’, but v. r9 in the Greek seems to be un- 
connected with 18. 

8. Job xv 15 Ei xara dyiwy od morea ... Although the Hebrew of 
v. 16 has "2 *\8, the Greek opens with éa dé. 

9. Job xxv 5 4} cedAjvy ovvtacoe, Kai oix érupavoxa B reads yn, NC 
read et. 

ro. Isa. xl 15 Ei rdvra ra €Ovn ds otayov ard Kddov Kai ds porn Cvyod 
oyicOnaay, ws cicdos KoyrOyoovrat. 

The previous verses are questions, but Swete does not print a 
question mark here. 

11. Isa. lviii 4 Ei eis xpioes wai payas vnorevere ... Wa Ti...; 
B reads «. NAQ omit it before es. Q™S has dov. Brown, Driver, 
and Briggs regard jf as hypothetical here. 

In the following passages «i represents 737 : 

12. Judges xiv 16 Ei 76 rarpi pov xai TH pytpi pov oik dryyyeAKa, cot 
drayycihkw; This is the text of B adopted by Swete. Lagarde reads 
idov which has the support of AMN abcghk—pt v—y a, b, HELS. 

13. 3 Kings viii 27 dre «i GAnOGs Karoujoe 6 Oeds pera avOpirwv eri 
THS yas; «i 6 ovpavds Kai 6 obpavos Tod oipavod oi dpxécovoiv co, tiv 
kai 6 oikos ovtos dv wKoddpnoa TO dvopati gov; The first «i represents 
a question, the second translates 737), 

14. 2 Chron. vi 18 parallel to 3 Kings viii 27. 

15. Job iv 3 Ei yap ov évovbérnoas rodAovs ... Here ei yap seems to 
mean ‘ Why surely !’” 

16. Esther viii 7 Ei wdvra ra imdpyxovra ‘Apav gdwxa ... vot, Kal 
abrov éxpépaca ... ti ere e€yteis; The last three words are added by 
the LXX, there is no question in the Hebrew. 

17. Jer. vii 8 Ei 5@ (Q* ec de ar) tects weroiGare eri Adyous Wevdeow 
dev oix dheAnOnoerbe.. . 

18. Ezek. iv 14 Ei 4 Wvyx7 pov od pepiavra ev dxafapoia ... Here «i 
must mean ‘Seeing that’ or ‘ Indeed’. 

In the following passages «i represents J]® and ‘3: 

19. Ps. lvii 12 (Iviii 11) Kat épet dv@pwros Ei dpa éoriv xapros to 
Sixaiw ; dpa éoriv 6 Oeds xpivwv airods év TY yy. ‘8 occurs twice in the 
Hebrew = ‘Certainly’ or ‘Yea’. It is very doubtful whether the 
Greek should be printed with a question mark. 

20. Joshua ii 5 xaradwéare dricw airév, ei karadnpperbe abrous. 

Hebrew usage seems often to have given °D an asseverative force, 
and opinion is divided between the meanings ‘for’ and ‘surely’ in 
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such passages as the above. In either case, certainty and not doubt is 
the idea suggested by the conjunctive particle. ‘ Pursue after them, 
you will be certain to overtake them’ is the probable meaning of the 
Hebrew, and the Greek appears to have the same meaning. To in- 
terpret ei as hypothetical (‘to see if’) or as interrogative would be 
impossible in this context. 

A consideration of the above passages should convince us that some 
of the Septuagint translators were familiar with « as an asseverative 
particle. To admit this would get rid of such unsatisfactory explana- 
tions as that of R. R. Ottley. In his Jsaiah according to the Septuagint, 
after considering Isa. xl 15 (no. 10 above) as a conditional sentence of 
a very irregular type, he suggests that ‘perhaps «i is interrogative’ 
(vol. i 44-45). Again in vol. ii 299 ‘It seems simpler to take «i as 
interrogative, in which case {, behold, may have been read as the 
interrogative prefix’. In his Handbook to the Septuagint (p. 183) he 
says ‘ei has had its use extended from indirect questions, and becomes 
a simple interrogative particle perhaps with some remnant of hesitation 
in asking the question, though this tends naturally to disappear’. 
A foot-note adds ‘This seems the easiest explanation ; but the analogy 
of «i yyy suggests the possibility of its arising from 4’. The evidence 
of the papyri confirms this last suggestion, but 7 may be asseverative 
as well as interrogative. It causes unnecessary difficulty to regard as 
questions the twenty passages quoted above. There may be other 
cases of affirmative e? which have been unrecognized, such as : 

21. x Chron. xii 21 ei (B xai airot) cvvenaxnoay To Aaveid. 

The Hebrew is emphatic 737), 

22. Eccles. ii 19 b kai tis otdev ei (RA 7) coos éorau 77) adpuv ; kal €i 
eLovordlerar év wavti poxOw pov . . 

The first «i expresses the Hebrew interrogative nm, and the second 
translates Waw Final, although Barton considers the second «i to be 
a mistake representing nbwn instead of ndwm. 

23. 1 Esdras iv 7 xai airds «i (B*A cis) povos éotiv... 

The fact that there are about twice as many instances of negative i 
in implied oaths ought not to dismiss affirmative ¢? from our recogni- 
tion. Indeed, apart from ordinary conditional sentences and indirect 
questions, «i is mostly used as an interrogative particle (= % interroga- 
tive). The context in most of the passages which I have quoted 
demands a strong adverbial meaning for «?, though in some of them an 
hypothetical meaning is possible ; an interrogative meaning is difficult 
where it is not impossible. Evidently then, the LXX was made when 
ei could bear several different meanings. There must have been some 
means of distinguishing adverbial ¢? from the more common uses of ¢i, 
and the more weighty utterance of it should be represented in the 
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printed text of the LXX by a circumflex accent. One can easily 
understand why this use would soon die. It only came into being 
through itacism, it caused confusion with other uses of ei when put into 
writing, and literary influences would tend to kill it. Besides there 
were several other adverbial substitutes which were common in Hel- 
lenistic Greek. 


Note on St Mark viii 12. 


It is an interesting possibility, but perhaps no more, that St Mark 
viii 12 dui A€yw | dpiv| Ei d0Ojoera rH yeveg tav’ry onpeiov may be read 
as a strong affirmation. 

This would exonerate our Lord from using the implied oath involved 
in the accepted Hebraistic interpretation of Mark viii 12. Elsewhere 
He condemns the use of the oath formula (Matt. v 34-37, cf. xxiii 16- 
22). St Mark was quite well acquainted with the exceptionally strong 
negation ov yx followed by the aorist subjunctive (qr the future),' and it 
is difficult to see why he did not use it here. It may be argued that 
he has instead preserved the actual Aramaism used by our Lord as he 
has in several other places transliterated the Aramaic. But the two 
later Synoptists almost deny the negation by making allowance for 
a sign, the sign of Jonah. 

The Synoptic problem as to these sayings used to be settled by 
supposing that the First and Third Evangelists are using St. Mark ; that 
they interpret his barbarous Semitism by the equally strong negative 
ov yy which is characteristic of O. T. quotations and of the sayings of 
Christ, but which is otherwise rare in the N. T. and papyri; that they 
add from some other source of information (Q) the excepting clause 
referring to Jonah. 

In recent years, however, the theory that the Q material is more 
primitive than St Mark has gained in favour. A. E. J. Rawlinson, in 
the new ‘ Westminster Commentary’ on St Mark, adopts the view that 
the fuller form of the saying as found in Q is the earliest version of our 
Lord’s reply and that it was known to St Mark, but that he omits all 
reference to Jonah because he believes that the true ‘sign’ is the sign 
of the Broken Bread. 

Now besides the omission of reference to Jonah there are five 
positive peculiarities in St Mark: (1) jpgavto ovv{yreiv, (2) Kal dvacre- 
vagas TG tvevpare abrod A€yet, (3) ti, (4) aviv A€yw dyiv, (5) ei or & It 
may be noted too, that according to the Second Evangelist onpeiov 
occupies the final and emphatic position in our Lord’s reply. 


1 The future and subjunctive are close in meaning, but such futures may be 
really subjunctives by itacism. 
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These are not secondary features. And it is difficult to conceive of 
a deliberate omission of the name of Jonah by St Mark for the reason 
given by Dr Rawlinson. It is more likely, if St Mark consciously 
omitted the name, that he did so because he knew that Jonah was 
a local hero in Galilee, where his tomb was to be seen near Nazareth, 
whereas the (? Roman) readers of the Gospel could not be expected to 
have the same interest in the name. 

A still better reason for St Mark’s silence is to suppose that the 
saying was current in two or more traditional forms, and that the form 
in which it came to St Mark was devoid of any name. A reference by 
our Lord to Jonah would be telling in Galilee, but perhaps not so 
appropriate in Jerusalem. 

The Fourth Gospel brings additional evidence that our Lord allowed 
a sign: ‘ What sign shewest thou?... Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up’ (ii 18-22). In a later chapter (vi 30-59) the 
demand is repeated and again is not refused. He points back to the 
sign of the loaves with a threefold emphasis: ‘ 1 am the bread of life 
(or “the living bread ”).’ All this may be later interpretation, but it is 
not inconsistent with St Mark. 

All the N. T. passages would be satisfied if,we may suppose that our 
Lord, in refusing the popular demand, yet insisted upon some truth 
connected with His own teaching and destiny. 

For instance, the Jonah reference points to His own prophetic 
ultimatum to that generation; in Jerusalem He may have spoken of 
some connexion between His own destiny and that of the temple; 
while ‘I am the bread of life’ suggests a veiled reference by Jesus to 
the Sign of the Loaves. 

What is very noticeable is that onpetov seems to be used in the 
Synoptic Gospels by our Lord’s contemporaries and by the evangelists 
themselves in an apocalyptic sense, whereas He appears to use it in 
the old prophetic sense with the addition of a more mysterious 
apocalyptic reference than the crude expectations indulged in by the 
populace. 

At the end of the first century the Fourth Evangelist can look back 
and apply the word to the works of Christ as signs of His eternal 
significance to the church and to the world. During the earthly 
ministry of Jesus the word would not have been so applied. There is, 
however, evidence that some followers of Jesus regarded the feeding of 
the multitude as a kind of preliminary sign, somehow connected with 
the Person of Jesus: ‘ When therefore the people saw the sign which 
he did, they said, This is of a truth the prophet that cometh into the 
world ... they were about to come and take him by force, to make him 
king’ (John vi r4-15). That this was by no means the universal 
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opinion is shewn by the subsequent context: ‘Upon this many of his 
disciples went back, and walked no more with him’ (vi 66). 

To admit that St Mark writes from a later standpoint than that of 
the days which he describes does not involve a complete acceptance 
of the latest ‘formgeschichte’ and ‘ kultgeschichte’ method of gospel 
criticism. It may well be that, writing a generation afterwards, he can 
now understand that the feeding of the multitudes was a sign. At any 
rate he emphasizes the consistent obtuseness of the disciples: ‘ For 
they understood not concerning the loaves, for their heart was hardened’ 
(vi 52) and cf. the whole passage under discussion ending ‘ Do ye not 
yet understand’ (viii 1-21). 

If for argument we may assume a positive statement by our Lord ; 
‘Why does this generation demand a sign? I tell you truly, there 
shall indeed be given to this generation a sign!’, His reply would be 
characteristic ; it would be a piece of Divine paradox. 

The demand for a sign was never far from our Lord during His 
ministry, and the Temptation narratives shew His considered refusal to 
satisfy the popular demand. Both the First and Third Gospels give 
an explicit rejection of that demand, the rejection being duplicated in 
the First (Matt. xii 39, xvi 16; Luke xi 29). But in all three passages 
the sign of Jonah is retained as an exception. In other words, our Lord 
always reserved to Himself the sign of the true prophet. The emphasis 
upon His own Personality was veiled, it is true, but even a careless 
reader of the Marcan Gospel could not fail to grasp that an answer to 
the questions ‘ Who do men say that I am ?’ and ‘ But who say ye. that 
I am ?’ (Mark viii 27 and 29) must havé been provoked by the career 
of Jesus. It is clear that He looked for the Father’s vindication of 
Himself. The underlying assumption of the Fourth Gospel that Jesus 
is God’s Eternal Sign finds justification in the Marcan and Synoptic 
narratives. Prof. Burkitt’s discussion! of the Marcan parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen shews that the death of the Son is the signal for 
God’s action and man’s repentance. 

If then we may postulate a Roman reader of Mark viii 12 who was 
ignorant of Hebraistic Greek, he would find in the rhetorical question 
‘Why doth this generation seek a sign?’ a rebuke to the popular 
demand. The rest of the reply would be interpreted as a charac- 
teristic warning that the hearers would live to see a Sign which would 
be entirely contrary to their expectations. 

Jewish readers and those familiar with the Jewish Scriptures would 
naturally interpret «i as a negation. The idiom would be well known 
from the liturgical use of Psalm xcv 11 (¢he Venite). ° This verse is 


' F. C. Burkitt in Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History 
of Religion ii 321-328. 
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twice quoted in the Epistle to the Hebrews. But it is very unlikely 
that the author of Hebrews would have used such an idiom as «i 
elreXcicovra in his own Greek. Apart from this quotation of the LXX 
and Mark viii 12, the Hebraistic ei does not occur in any N. T. writer. 
One gathers that the idiom was already archaic. Moreover, neither 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount nor the genius of the Greek 
language was favourable to its use. Finally, the general witness of the 
papyri to the itacism « for 7 makes it just possible that even a Hellenistic 
Jew like St Mark may have been familiar with the interjectional use of 
e in the Septuagint. But Hellenistic Greek generally does not seem 
to have used interjectional ¢? without a strengthening particle. 


N. D. CoLEMAN. 


‘BEES’ IN CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Amonc the many topics on which Clement touches, a few scattered 
references to bees and honey hardly challenge attention. They deserve 
it, however, because of the symbolic associations which bees possessed. 
And the aim of the present article is to interpret the passages from this 
point of view. 

peAutra, 

Early in the Protrepticus, Clement says xaxia piv yap tiv dvOpwrwv 
ériBooxerat POopav, 7 Sé dAnOea, Sorep 7 péAtTTA, Avpawopevy TaV dvTw 
ovdev, ei povyns THs avOpwrwv aydAXerat owrnpias.' 

He does not explain the phrase ‘Truth, like a bee’. The passage 
says that the innocuous and profitable bee symbolizes Truth, which is 
directed solely towards man’s salvation. In contrast seem to be the 
loathsome creatures that prey on corruption and live by men’s deaths, 
in their turn symbolical of xaxia. We have previously had a comparison 
of Christ and Orpheus, in which Christ, the Logos, stands for Truth,’ 
while Orpheus, the father of idolatry,> who ‘under pretence of poetry, 
corrupted human life’,* represents xaxia.® On this, and on the other 
passages, light is thrown by consideration of the symbolic associations 
of the bee current proverbially in Greek circles. The subject has been 


References are to the Edition of Stahlin in Griechischen Christlichen Schrift- 
steller, Leipzig, 1905. . 

1 Protrepticus bk. ic. vi (vol. i p. 7 1. 1). 

2 Ibid. c. ii (vol. i p. 41. 8). 

* Ibid, c. iii (vol. i p. 4 1. 26). Orpheus, Amphion, and Arion are described as 
rods dvOpwmous émi Ta eidwra yepayarynjoa mpwror. 

4 Ibid. c. iii (vol. i p. 4.1. 24) mpooxnpari povorkijs Avpnvapevor Tov Biov. 

5 The three poets are da:povavres eis diapOopds, corresponding to xaxia, which 
in our passage feeds upon $@opa. 
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treated at some length in an article by Dr A. B. Cook in the Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1895,' supplementing a monograph by W. Robert- 
Tornow, Berlin, 1893.2, We may summarize as follows :— 

The bee was regarded by the Greeks with an esteem that amounted 
to reverence, as being a numinous creature.* It was connected with 
the Muses,‘ was held to possess reason like men and gods,° and even to 
have knowledge of the future. For the latter reason bees were 
observed for omens.” 

The Muses were said to have sent them to feed with honey infants 
who were to be distinguished for eloquence, or poetry, or other won- 
derful qualities.* Thus Plato was reputed to have been suckled by 
them upon honey.’ 

Bees also, as winged creatures of the air,’ took a place, with birds ™ and 
butterflies,’* as symbols or forms of souls in separation from the body.” 
This appears to be a late developement, and rather vague in outline. 
But it may possibly represent a connecting up of the idea of the soul as 
a flying thing, with the associations of honey, as invested with super- 
natural virtues '* and connected with the cult of the dead.” An ancient 
and widespread idea about honey was that it was a celestial dew. And 


1 Vol. xv pp. 1-24. The present article owes much to Dr Cook’s kind help and 
suggestion. 

2 Reference may also be made to a summary by Olck in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 
Biene (iii pp. 431-450, especially pp. 446ff). Also W. H. Roscher Lexicon, 
s.v. Melissa (ii col. 2645). For honey, Roscher’s Nektar und Ambrosia, Leipzig, 
1883, is important. A wonderful collection of matter, largely reproduced in the 
later works, is contained in S. Bochart Hierozoicon vol. iii (1796 edition) pp. 352- 
401. 

5 Petronius 56 ‘Apes ... ego divinas bestias puto’ (quoted, Cook, p. 1). 

* Varro ‘Apes... musarum esse dicuntur volucres’ (quoted, Robert-Tornow, 
p- 102). 

Robert-Tornow, pp. 103-105. 

Ibid. p. 172.. Homeric hymn to Hermes (quoted, Cook, p. 7). 
Ibid. pp. 35-39, 43-60. 

Cook, pp. 7-8; Robert-Tornow, pp. 99-101. 

® Robert-Tornow, p. 100. 

10 Roscher Nek/ar und Ambrosia p. 4. 

1 Georg Weicker Der Seelenvogel, a Vittorio Macchioro in Napoli Memorie della 
R. Accademia de Archeologia, 1911, vol. i. 

12 See especially the inscription ‘Heredibus mando etiam cinere ut (mera vina 
ferant), volitet meus ebrius papilio.. .’ Carmina Latina Epigraphica. Biicheler, 
1851. The cabbage white butterfly was called meropévn yvxy. Macchioro l.c. and 
S.v. padkAava Steph. Thes. 

13 Cook, p. 17. 

4 Robert-Tornow, pp. 75-76 and 85-86. 

15 Ibid. pp. 135-142. Cf. Porphyry de antro Nympharum 18 pédutos anovids Tois 
x9oviows €@vov. . Compare also H. Usener Kleine Schriften vol. iv p. 406. 

16 Roscher Nektar und Ambrosia c. La, 
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bees were sometimes supposed to gather it from the upper air, and only 
visit flowers for wax.’ In this circle of associations is the idea of honey 
as a food of health and life,* and so of deathless life. Apiculture was 
practised,‘ and bees were regarded, on the whole, as friendly creatures.* 
But it cannot be said that anything in pagan literature ascribes to the 
bee the character of universal benevolence that Clement assigns to it. 
It is reminiscent of his characterization of the true ‘gnostic’.’ Finally, 
the bee was regarded as dainty and virginal, abhorring alike unchastity ” 
and filth. Hence the appropriateness of the contrast drawn by Clement 
between the bee and the carrion-worm, in the passage quoted. And 
the association of the bee with knowledge, understanding, reason, and 
inspiration, fits it to be the symbol of Truth, considered as an active 
principle working in human life. 

The passage in which Clement calls his teacher (Pantaenus seems to 
be meant)* a ‘Sicilian bee’,” is famous. It runs SexeAcxy 7G ovte 7 
péhitra, mpopytixod te Kai drocrodixod Aeavos ta dvOn Sperdpevos 
dxyparov Te yvooews xpHya tais Tov axpownevwy eveyevvnoe Wuyais." 
Pantaenus, working as an exegete upon the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament, culls from them the pure stuff of gnosis, as a bee wins 
honey from the flowers, It is actually the principle of Truth in his 


mind that is at work, but it is naturally identified with the man himself. 

? Robert-Tornow, pp. 75-79. 

2 Roscher Nektar und Ambrosia c. IVa. Also V. Macchioro Napoli Memorie 
vol, i, 1911, pp. 56 et seq, where the bee is described as a ‘very ancient and 
important symbolic manifestation of life’, And Bochart Hierozoicon vol. iii p. 370. 
We note cwrnpia (= life) in the passage of Clement under discussion. 

* Cook, p. 20. 

* Robert-Tornow, pp. 8, 9. 

5 In spite of some stories of men and beasts being stung to death by bees (as see 
Robert-Tornow, pp. 60, 61), the good aspect of bees is generally in view. 

6 Compare Porphyry De antro Nympharum 18, where elect souls that live 
righteously and return whence they came after fulfilling the will of heaven are 
called péArooa (Cook, p. 17). 

7 Robert-Tornow, pp. 12-18. 

8 Ibid. p.14. And see Bochart Hierozoicon vol. iii p. 355, quoting the mediaeval 
Byzantine poet Phile on animals (drawn from classical sources) kai ¢j pév dyvov 
) soph axeddv Biov, dyevoTos odca vexpixav onapayparwr. 

® Eusebius H. E. bk, vii c. xiii; compare bk. v c. xi. 

10 Not an unprecedented phrase ; see Suidas (Gaisford, col. 2627), s.v. Revopav 
abrds 58 ’Artixh pédcTTa émwvopdtero. Pindar, Fourth Pythian Ode 1. 106 calls the 
priestess of the oracle péAcooa Acdgis; and the priestesses of Demeter were called 
pékicoa. Aristophanes Birds ll. 749 ff gives us évOev Gomepel pédutta Spiros 
GuBpociay pedéav dneBdokero kapnodv, dei pépwy yAveeiay @diy—rather specially close 
in parallel to the passage under discussion. 

11 Stromata bk. ic. i (vol. ii p. g ll. 1-3). Dr A. B. Cook notes a reminiscence 
of Euripides Hippolytus ll. 76 ff, the free-roaming bee culling pure honey from the 
flowers of a virgin meadow. 
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Again, the phrase about begetting 1 yvaioews xpyua in the souls of 
the*hearers presents us with just the idea that inspires such fables as 
that of the bees that fed the infant Plato. 

The passage has generally, and no doubt rightly, been taken as 
evidence that Pantaenus came from Sicily. Sicilian honey was famous 
enough! to make ‘the bee’ a fitting sobriquet for a native of Sicily. 
And that might have been enough to give rise to the whole passage. 
But in the light of the association in Clement’s mind of ‘a bee’ with 
the active principle of Truth, as it works in the mind of a ‘ gnostic’ 
Christian, this name for Pantaenus is felicitous. 

7@ évrt also explains itself, since Pantaenus is ‘a bee’ figuratively, but 
Sicilian literally. 

Again, ethnic epithets are frequently employed in poetry,? and not 
infrequently in prose, to convey a suggestion of quality. Such use 
occurs in Clement. ‘No one is a Cimmerian in respect of the Logos’ ® ; 
‘the paternal Logos is the only Paeonian physician’*; ‘Stout and 
Olympic adversaries’, may be quoted as instances. It is consequently 
probable that where an ethnic epithet is used which carries an apt sug- 
gestion of quality, it is meant to do so. And ‘Sicilian’ in connexion 
with bees or honey would carry the thought of ‘superlative’. It is 
particularly likely to have done so in Alexandria, where the luxury 
market, about which Clement waxes so eloquent, drew upon Sicily for 
lampreys‘ (as he tells us) and almost certainly also for honey, as being 
a staple product of the isJand. ‘Sicilian bee’ is therefore a singularly 
happy name for Pantaenus. It is also characteristic with Clement to 
give people their ethnic epithet.* He would think of ‘ Pantaenus the 
Sicilian ’, no doubt, habitually. 

Twice Clement refers to the ‘lesson from the bee’ in the LXX 


1 Sicilian honey was good because of the abundance and quality of thyme in the 
island. Varro de re rusiica iii 16. 14 ‘propter hoc Siculum mel fert palmam, quod 
ibi thymum bonum est’. 

2 The first Ode of Horace, short as it is, contains no less thar. eight instances of 
this use of the ethnic epithet. 

3 Protrepticus c. ix (vol. i p. 65 1. 27). 

4 Paedagogus bk. ic. ii (vol. i p. 93 1. 12). 

5 Stromata bk. ii c. xx (vol. ii p. 178 1. 16). One would include with strict 
ethnic epithets those formed from the name of a legendary personage or other 
particular association. 

® To give this suggestion it was not necessary for the epithet to be inevitable, 
but only suitable. Thus in the Ode quoted above Libycis areis is clearly meant to 
convey the idea of superlative wealth of corn. Libya was not, however, unique as 
a corn-growing country. And similarly with other epithets used in the same ode. 

7 Paedagogus bk. ii c. i (vol. i p. 155 1. 7). 

® In the Protrepticus, for example, a majority of the references to Greek characters 
qualify them by their ethnic epithet. 
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version of Proverbs vi 8. The ‘lesson from the bee’ follows the ‘lesson 
from the ant’, in verses 6-8. In the Hebrew there is present only the 
‘lesson from the ant’. And the presence of the additional sentences in 
the Greek seems likely to have resulted from the incorporation of 
a gloss in the text.' The LXX reads, as an insertion in the middle of 
verse 8, H TopevOnre pos Thy péeAwwoav Kal pale ds épyaris éoTw, THY TE 
épyaciay ws ceuvnv roveitat Hs Tos TOvous Bacwrels Kai iduGrar rpds byetav 
mporgépovtat, toGewy S€ éotw acw Kai éridofos* and concluding with 
what forms the conclusion of the ‘lesson from the ant’, xairep otoa rH 
poopy dobevys, Thy copiav tTiwnoaca tponx6y, which is thus made to refer 
to the bee. There is a moralizing character about this saying that is 
not represented in pagan bee-lore,’ and offers explanation of the moral 
tendency in Clement’s treatment of the subject. 

On neither occasion does Clement quote the whole of the LXX 
passage on the ‘lesson from the bee’. On the first, he cites the. open- 
ing sentence only, and concludes with a reflexion of his own, xat air 
yap mavra Tov Aepova éerwepopevn ev Kypiov yevve,® a Comment very 
reminiscent of the passage about Pantaenus. «npiov is one of the titles 
which Clement mentions as applicable to collections of choice thoughts.* 
Again, the thought is of an activity that brings together, from far and 
wide, one harvest of superlative value. 

The other citation of the ‘lesson from the bee’ occurs in a passage 
proving that the supreme glory of man is his power to respond to God. 
Clement quotes ‘God talked with Moses as a friend with a friend’,’ 
and explains this converse as consisting in the fact that rd dAnOés in the 
Mind of God proceeds forth, begetting an answering principle in 
the mind of man. The experience of this belongs to the mystic, or, as 
Clement would call him, the ‘gnostic’. He feels it in himself as love 
for Truth. 70 pév ov dAnbis 74 OG cadis aitixa tiv ddAjOaav yevva, 
5 ywwortixds 5 dAnGeias épa.° Solomon was a ‘gnostic’ man, and he 
expressed his feeling for Truth in the proverb (6: zpos rov pippyxa, 
& éxvnpé, kai pedcrryns yevod pabytys. Men need the lesson because their 
nature is not single, but Centaurlike, compounded of rational and 
irrational. They are tempted to divide their interests. The ‘gnostic’, 
nevertheless, must reproduce the characteristic tirelessness of the bee in 


1 C. H. Toy International Critical Commentary (Proverbs) p. 124. 

2 Porphyry, and the Neo-Platonic writers generally, stand on a distinct footing 
in this respect, and are left out of count in this judgement. For the moral aspects 
of the bee in pagan bee-lore, see Olck, in Pauly-Wissowa, vol. iii p. 446. Porphyry 
de antro Nympharum moralizes on the bee. 

3 Stromata bk. i c. vi (vol. ii p. 22 1. 14). 

4 Ibid. bk. vi c. i (vol. ii p. 423 1. 2). 

5 Exodus xxiii 11. 

6 Stromata bk. iv c. iii (vol. ii p. 252 1. 10). 
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its single quest. The ‘gnostic’s’ quest is for an apprehension of Truth. 
And so, once more, it is the active principle in the mind by which such 
apprehension is possible that is really the thing compared to the bee. 

Clement credits the bee with enjoyment of the scent of flowers, and 
this gives him another ‘lesson from the bee’. He is condemning the 
wearing of garlands of cut flowers as offending against his principle of 
contentment with the simple joys that nature presents. The proper 
place to enjoy the scent of flowers is in the fields where they grow. 
The bees know that, abrogvue? xai ciAuxpwet tur cbwdia . . . tpepopévous.* 

Similarly, in deprecating the excessive use of scented unguents, 
although unwilling to ban such things altogether, at any rate in the case 
of married women, he notes that bees do not like them. Kaira xai 70 
€Aatov abro tals pedirrais Kai Tois évTdpors éoTi roA€pwwov Lwors.” 

The associations which bees possess with Clement are uniformly 
good. When he has to choose a stinging insect, as for example to 
symbolize the natural passions that attack the soul, it is wasps,® or gad- 
flies,* that he selects, and not bees. 


opivos. 

It is not, of course, necessarily a reference to bees, when we meet 
with the word cyjvos.* But it so happens that both the passages in 
which Clement uses the word gain in significance when it is taken in its 
literal sense. 

Thus, in one passage,’ Clement has been accusing the Greek philo- 
sophers of plagiarizing from the Jews. He names a number of virtues 
the teaching of which they have appropriated, in this way, without 
acknowledgement. But he breaks off the list with a phrase that seems 
to sum the matter up: opijvos drexvas tay GAnbeias dperav. ‘ Ever so 
many of the virtues of Truth’ will possibly translate it. But if the 
‘ever so many’ be visualized as a swarm drexvas is easier to understand ; 
each several bee is then one virtue, and Truth is perhaps the King-bee 
(as we should say, the Queen). In that case, however many virtues the 
Greeks take one by one, so long as they do not make Truth their own, 
the swarm is not really theirs. And that seems to be just the point that 
Clement wants. The representation of Truth as the Queen-bee, to 

1 Paedagogus bk. ii c. viii (vol. i p. 199 Il. 16-17). 

2 Ibid. (vol. i p. 197, Il. 11-12). 

* Stromata bk. ii c. xx (vol. ii p. 178 1. 16). 

* Quis Dives § 25 (vol. iii p. 1761.11). So, too, when the ost of evil passions 
is in question, Clement does not use cyjjvos, but éyxvos. Outs Dives § 20 (vol. iii 
p- 173 1. 11). 

5 For the metaphorical use of cyjvos see Blaydes, Aristophanes Clouds 1. 297 ; 
Wasps |. 425: cf. Plato Crat. 401 E. 

® Siromata bk. ii c. i (vol. ii p. 113 1. 11). 
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whom the whole swarm of virtues belongs, accords well with 4 dAjOea 
oorep 7 peAutTa. 

The character of the other passage’ is perhaps less dubious. It is 
about the védos papripwv in Heb. xii r, which Clement understands to 
be the same as the opivos iroderyparwv Oeiwy mentioned earlier in the 
same chapter. He qualifies the ‘cloud’ as dywv xai dedés. The 
second adjective indicates visualization. The holy souls, whose example 
has been cited, are pictured as enveloping the living like a cloud. védos 
and cpivos are both capable of meaning ‘an indefinite great number’. 
And it is reasonable to suppose that, in this passage, this figurative 
sense applies either to both, or to neither. The use of the epithet 
Sverdés Shews that védos is used sensu proprio. And this gives a pre- 
sumption that opjvos is also used in its literal sense. The modern 
reader would most readily think of the védos diedés as an invisible 
crowd of human presences.* But we are not justified in concluding 
that Clement is doing that. The ancients continually appear to repre- 
sent to themselves the immortal and bodiless state of the soul under 
the symbolic form of a small flying creature. Clement seems to be 
thinking on those lines when he applies to himself the phrase from 
a lost work of Euripides, xpioear 8) por rrépvyes wepi verw,* and prays 
that Christ will grant him to wing his way to the heavenly city. It is 
possible, therefore, that the védos papripwy is visualized by Clement as 
a swarm of bees on the wing,’ of which védos d:edés is no inapt 
description. The likelihood of this interpretation is greatly increased 
by a fragment from a lost play of Sophocles, BouBet dé vexpdv opjvos 


1 Jbid. bk. iv c. xvi (vol. ii p. 293 1. 20). 

2 Mrs Oliphant’s Beleaguered City is a classical expression of this form of thought, 
which has its own long history of developement. 

3 Georg Weicker Der Seelenvogel; Vittorio Macchioro in Napoli Memorie della 
R. Accademia di Archeologia, 1911, vol. i. On the Athenian white Lekythoi of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. souls are represented as tiny winged naked human 
figures. A ‘swarm’ of such little souls are shewn on a vase depicting Hermes 
bringing a dead woman to Charon’s boat. They flit round the life-sized figures. 
W. Riezler Weissgrundige Attische Lekythen, Plate 44. A. Fairbanks Athenian 
White Lekythoi, New York, 1901, p. 307, describes a vase, no. 461 in Jena University 
Museum, shewing little souls flitting out of a half-buried pithos, beneath the wand of 
Hermes. It may represent the souls exercising their liberty to return to this world 
on the Festival of Anthesteria, the first day of which was called Pithoigia. See 
also R. Hirsch De animarum apud antiquos imaginibus. Also s.v. Schmetterling 
in Pauly-Wissowa, 2nd Series, vol. ii a, p. 571. And for bees as representing 
souls, Cook, p. 23, and Robert-Tornow, pp. 134 ff. 

4 Stromata bk. iv c. xxvi (vol. ii p. 3241.19). Confirmed by Plutarch Morals ; 
see A, Nauck Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, Leipzig, 1889, p. 655. 

5 See Vergil Georgics bk. iv 1. 557 for description of bees issuing from a bull’s 
carcase as ‘immensae nubes’. 
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épxerai r dvw.’ If this be Clement’s thought, we may note that it is 
‘gnostic’ souls (the Old Testament heroes of faith) that he here sym- 
bolizes by bees.2, We may compare a similar limitation of the older 
and more general pagan symbolism by Porphyry, who will call péAwoas 
only ras peAdAdvoas pera Sixavooivns Biotevew, xai mddtw dvactpépew 
cipyacpevas Ta Geois pida.® And it is reasonable to suggest that once 
more the bee is carrying in Clement’s mind associations with the active 
principle of Truth. 
pert. 


References to honey are frequent in Clement. His sumptuary rules 
for ‘ gnostics’ allow ‘those who feed according to the Logos’ to regale 
themselves with dried fruits and honeycombs.‘ These are pleasant 
foods, having what is to Clement so great an advantage, that they need 
no cooking or garnishing, but are partaken in the state in which God 
gives them. His feeling in this respect is the same that meets us so 
strikingly in St Francis, when he gives special thanks for a frugal meal 
beside a spring because the whole provision came directly from the 
hand of God. ‘Hoc reputo magnum thesaurum ’, says St Francis, ‘ ubi 
nihil est de iis quae praeparet humana industria ; sed quidquid aliud 
est totum a providentia divina ministratur.’®> Honey is commended for 
‘gnostic ’ use also by the example of the Baptist.® 

Again Clement observes that honey, though sweet to the healthy, is 
bitter to those who are sick of fever.’ And similarly 7d pév otv péAc 
yAvkitarov bv xodRs éorw yevvytixov,® an observation which Clement 
interprets symbolically as meaning that goodness, in incurring contempt 
through mildness, may become the cause of sin. He thinks that it is 
for this reason that the Logos ‘likens Himself to a grain of mustard 
seed ’,® as intimating that He combines ‘the pungency and purifying 
virtue of punishment’ with the sweetness of love. This harsher side, 

1 See Fragments of Sophocles, A. C. Pearson, 1917, vol. iii, p. 75. It survives by 
quotation in Porphyry de antro Nympharum c. 18, R. Hercher, Paris, 1858. 
Compare Aeneid vi. 707, of Aeneas entering a valley of the dead, ‘ Hunc circum 
innumerae gentes populique volabant | ac velut in pratis ubi apes aestate serena | 
floribus insidunt variis, et candida circum | lilia funduntur : strepit omnis murmure 
campus.’ 

* We have already noted Clement as confining himself to good associations, as 
opposed to bad, concerning bees. 

5 Porphyry de antro Nympharum c. 19 (R. Hercher, Paris, 1858). 

* Paedagogus bk. ii c. i (vol. i p. 165 Il. 4-5). 

5 Actus B. Francisci et Soc. c. xiii § 8, edn. P. Sabatier, Paris, 1902, p. 47. 

® Mk. i6; Paedagogus bk. ii c. i (vol. i p. 165 1. 15). 

7 Stromata bk. viii c. ix (vol. iii p. 100, |. 24). 

8 S. Bochart Hierozoicon (1796 edn.) vol. iii p. 389 quotes ‘an old epigram’ «ai 
pédutos 7d mAEov éati XOAN. 

® Paedagogus bk. ic. xi (vol. i p. 147 1. 11). 
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however, is an ‘economy’. In Himself, the Logos is symbolized by 
honey.’ 

Special interest attaches to a reference by Clement to the mingling of 
milk and honey. It might indicate that he knew the liturgical custom 
prevailing in Africa in his time,” of administering milk and honey to the 
newly baptized. Usener, in a monograph that has attracted consider- 
able attention,® has used this passage to argue that the Christian rite 
derived from pagan origins, assuming that it is a reference to the 
rite. Both the assumption and the argument will bear re-examination. 

Towards the beginning of chapter vi of the first book of the 
Paedagogus (an unusually long chapter), Clement expounds 1 Cor. iii 2 
‘I have fed you with milk’. He first contrasts the opening stage of 
the Christian life, characterized by the Apostle in the words ‘milk, not 
meat’, with the final stage, symbolized by the attainment of the ‘land 
flowing with milk and honey’. He then becomes absorbed in the 
subject of milk, and after delivering himself of some amazing physiology: 
of lactation, comes to consider the substances with which milk will 
mix. First is water, and that mixture suggests the connexion of baptism 
(water) with the Logos (milk). Next is honey, xat rotdro émi xabdpoet 
madw pera. yuxeias Tis tpopys.* ‘For the Logos blended with love at 
once cures our passions and cleanses our sins ; and the saying péActos 
yAvxiwy péev addy (liad i 249) seems to me to have been spoken of the 
Logos, Who is honey. And prophecy oft extols Him itp péAr kai 
xnpiov.’® There follow passages on the mixtures of milk with sweet 
wine, and butter with honey. Usener sums the situation in the words 
*Milch als die Nahrung nach der leiblichen Geburt, Milch und Honig 
als Speisung nach der geistigen Wiedergeburt in Vergleichung setzt’. 
It is only necessary to look at the chapter to see that no such antithesis 
is present. On the other hand, the passage about the milk and honey 
is in such juxtaposition with the passage that contains the reference to 
baptism, that had the former also had liturgical allusion, it is hardly 
credible that that fact should not shew itself. 


1 Ibid. c. vi (vol. i p. 120 1. 23). For the likening of the word or wisdom of 
the Lord to honey we have scriptural precedent in Ps, xix 10, cxix 103; Prov. 
xxiv 13, 14; Sirach.xxiv 20. 

2 Tertullian de Corona c. iii ‘Inde suscepti lactis et mellis concordiam prae- 
gustamus’, 

3 H. Usener Kleine Schriften vol. iv p. 406. It cannot, of course, be denied that 
the associations of milk and honey as a mystic food of life would be certain to 
attach themselves to the Christian liturgical use of the mixture, It is a different 
matter, however, to say that those associations were responsible for the origination 
of the rite in the Christian Church. 

* Paedagogus bk. ic. vi (vol. i p. 120 1. 20). 

5 LXX. Ps. xviii i1. 
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But another consideration increases certainty. Clement regards the 
mixture of milk and honey as éwi xa@dpoa. And it cannot have had 
that purpose in the Christian liturgical use. For it was administered at 
the one moment in the life of the believer when he had no need of 
cleansing, the moment of his emergence in spotless innocence from the 
waters of baptism. The associations which Clement here connects with 
the mixture of milk and honey doubtless derived from pagan sources.! 
But also they are quite inappropriate to the Christian liturgical use. 

The earliest reference to the rite is Tertullian’s,? and he does not 
explain its bearing. Old Testament symbolism is so marked in African 
Latin Christianity that the probabilities are on the side of a symbolic 
entry into the Promised Land as the original motive of the rite. We 
may compare the experience related in the Passion of St Perpetua,* in 
which she visits Paradise: ‘ Ascendi, et vidi spatium immensum horti, 
et in medio sedentem hominem canum, in habitu pastoris, grandem, 
oves mulgentem : et circumstantes candidati milia multa.’ The Good 
Shepherd gives her ‘quasi buccellam’ of the result of His milking, 
which she receives sacrament-wise ‘et universi circumstantes dixerunt 
Amen’. Waking, she finds herself still tasting something sweet, and 
recognizes that she received this foretaste of the Promised Land to 
strengthen her for her coming passion. 

It is true that St Jerome, referring to Tertullian, says that the rite of 
administering milk and honey ‘signifies infancy’. There is nothing in 
Tertullian to suggest this. And St Jerome is as likely to be reinter- 
preting as stating a traditional explanation. In any case, it need not 
have any reference to the associations of honey, as a life-giving food, 
given to infants for quasi-magical ends. For St Jerome (following 
St Basil and St Cyril) comments on Isa. vii 15 ‘Cibis utitur infantiae. 
Butyrum comedet et mel’. And in Zf. ix ad Eustochium he takes 
honey to typify sense-pleasure, which the more advanced Christian 
must renounce.° 

Further, were Greek pagan associations responsible for the origination 
of the rite, it might have been expected to shew itself first among 
Christians more dominated by Greek culture than those of Africa. If, 
therefore, we can assume (as we have seen reason to do) that the 


1S. Eitrem Opferritus und Voropfer p. 104 ‘Milch und Honig . . . einen aus- 
gesprochen hilastisch-apotropdisch-kathartischen Character trugen’. 

2 de Corona c. iii. So dominating was the thought of the purity resulting from 
baptism, that for a week after the newly baptized did not bathe. 

3 Ch. iv. See Text and Studies vol. i p. 68, J. Armitage Robinson. 

* Adv. Luciferum c. viii. 

5 Quoted (all three) in S. Bochart Hierozoicon (1796 edn.) vol. iii p. 388. 
St Basil Commentary on Isaiah c. vii (edn. J. Garnier, 1721, Paris, tom. i, p. 329) 
regards the mixture simply as wa:d:«y Tpoph. 
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liturgical custom in question was unkrown at this time in Alexandria, 
the balance of probabilities is against the pagan and for the Old Testa- 
ment derivation of the rite. 

This is supported by the Verona MS of the Didascalia, which 
describes the administration of milk and honey, and explains it in the 
words ‘lac et melle mixta simul ad plenitudinem promissionis, quae ad 
patres fuit, qua(m) dixit terram fluentem lac et mel’.’ 

For the rest, Usener’s case is rather naively given away by Eitrem in 
the remark ‘Das nichstliegende antike Vorbild? (wohl irgend ein 
Mysterienritus, wie Usener meint) bleibt noch zu suchen’.* There is 
no cause for surprise, however, if the Christian rite developed from 
a Scriptural idea, and not from a pagan mystery rite. 


Conclusion. ’ 


Honey, for Clement, symbolizes the sweet and profitable knowledge 
of the Logos, which is to be culled from all over the varied garden of 
the universe. The bee symbolizes the active principle of Truth in man, 
which enables him to do this; or, by a derived use, it symbolizes 
a ‘gnostic’ soul as actualizing this principle. 

Because the sweets of the Logos are to be found everywhere, the 
‘gnostic’ will be zoAvpabys.* 

It was this wide-ranging, industrious study that produced the Séro- 
mata, which Clement presents to his readers as ‘ figs, olives, dried fruits, 
honey, as from a fruitful field’. And he himself is like a bee, gathering 
divine sweets from all over the garden (by no means prim and orderly) 
of his encyclopaedic knewledge.*® 

The bee-symbolism brings out vividly the fact that Clement, though 
bearing so many of the marks of the mystic, differs from the more usual 
mystic types. He knows nothing of any stillness save that of the 
passions. He does not see the way to God in silence of the mind, in 


1 Edn. E. Hauler, Leipzig, 1900, p. 112. 

2 i.e. to the Christian rite. 

3 S, Eitrem Opferritus und Voropfer p. 107. Eitrem’s remark shews conscious- 
ness that it is a long step from any of the pagan uses of milk and honey cited by 
Usener to the thing described by Tertullian. 

* Stromata bk. vi c. x (vol. ii p. 472 1. 25). 

5 Ibid. bk. iv c. ii (vol. ii p. 250 1. 25). 

6 Jbid. bk. vii c. xviii (vol. iii p. 78 Il. 23-29). With more limited scope the whole 
idea is summed up in St Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lecture IX, quoting 
Prov. vi 8 :—‘ Go to the bee and learn how industrious she is ; how hovering about 
all kinds of flowers, she culls the honey for thy use, that thou also, ranging over Holy 
Scripture, mayest lay hold on thy salvation, and being satisfied with it may say, 
How sweet are thy words unto my taste; yea, sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb to my mouth.’ 
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the negation of thought, or in voiceless contemplation. On the con- 
trary, nothing seems to him so profitable as tireless study and discursive 
thought. For by these he hopes to taste, here and now, the sweetness 
of the Logos. 

W. TELFER. 


ON LUKE xxii 17-20 


THE ‘ various readings’ in St Luke’s description of the Last Supper 
are of more than ordinary importance, because the clauses omitted by 
some ancient authorities include the only injunction to repeat the 
ceremony found outside St Paul’s account. It is obvious that in this 
matter, as in the somewhat similar case of the text of the Lord’s Prayer, 
ordinary canons of textual criticism should not be applied without 
scrutiny : in the rest of the Gospels we may assume some measure of 
ignorance on the part of scribes and therefore of dependence upon 
the exemplar before them, but in the case of the Lord’s Prayer and the 
‘Words of Institution’ the text must have been too familiar for merely 
careless mistakes to be perpetuated and transmitted by whole groups 
of MSS. To take the simplest instance, some Churches inserted 
a Doxology at the end of the Lord’s Prayer in St Matthew, some 
omitted it. I can conceive an Ecclesiastical authority becoming 
convinced that the Doxology should be omitted, or vice versa, but 
I should be surprised if a scribe left it out by mere carelessness in 
copying. The Canon of the greater probability of a longer (or shorter) 
reading simply does not apply. 

All the more therefore in these passages is it probable that we ought 
to adopt the unconventional reading—perhaps it would be better to 
say the unliturgical reading. All our MSS, without exception, were 
penned by Christians," many of them (I should suppose) by clergymen, 
and the various readings actually found in these passages in ancient 
groups of MSS must, I think, be explained by efforts to produce some- 
thing which seemed to be more edifying and nearer the consensus 
fidelium than the rival reading. 

An obvious instance is afforded by the Peshitta text of Lk. xxii: no 
one supposes that it was the result of mere accidents of transcription. 
It is a nice question what text exactly may be supposed to have stood 
before the editor, but whatever it was it must have been a text de- 
scribing a ritual which it was difficult to reconcile with that in Mark 
and Matthew on the one hand or the still more familiar words of 


1 Cod. Bobiensis (2) is a possible exception, for the scribe seems not to have 
known his Paternoster. 
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1 Corinthians on the other. The remedy applied was to assimilate 
the whole to 1 Corinthians by leaving out altogether the mention of the 
first Cup, peculiar to the Lucan narrative.’ 

No one defends the Peshitta text here: 1 only mention it, because 
every one properly condemns it on the ground that its rivals are each 
in their way more unconventional, more unliturgical. St Luke’s first 
Cup cannot have arisen out of a transcriber’s blunder; whatever our 
interpretation of it, the clause that mentions it must be a genuine part 
of the text. 

Our decision, of course, has to be between the text of B and the text 
of D: the former is what is printed in Westcott and Hort, the latter is 
obtained by leaving out Westcott and Hort’s double brackets, i. e. 
vv. 19” and 20. It is this latter text that is defended in Dr Hort’s 
Note. 

The attestation for the shorter text is in Greek, Codex Bezae (D); 
in Latin, a f/i and /, while 4 and e put vv. 17 and 18 after oc est corpus 
meum ; in Syriac, syr. C has the same transposition as 4 and e, but adds 
19> as well, while syr. S incorporates the two halves of ver. 20 also, 
producing a narrative which mentions only one Cup, almost exactly as 
is done in the Arabic Diatessaron. The facts are not in dispute and 
are well set out in Hort’s Note and in Tischendorf, except for syr. S: 
what should be noticed is that no genuine Old-Latin MS, and neither 
Cureton’s MS nor the Sinai Palimpsest, has a text of Lk. xxii that 
speaks of two Cups.? 

There are many variants in which D stands on one side and all the 
rest of our Greek MSS on the other. But when in such variants none 
of the ante-Nicene versions (i.e. the various forms of the Old-Latin 
and the Old Syriac) supports the mass of Greek MSS, and these 
versions do more or less support D, then external authority can say no 
more. It is a division of the witnesses in which the original authentic 
reading is found sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other, and 
only internal probabilities can guide us. 

The rival texts can be tested in two ways, (1) Intrinsic Probability, 
and (2) correspondence or otherwise with St Luke’s ascertained 
methods of composition. On (1) it may suffice to give a quotation 
from Dr Hort: ‘the extreme improbability that the most familiar form of 


1 It may be remarked that the wording of Lk. xxii 19-20 and of 1 Cor. xi 23-25 
is not identical in the Syriac, which seems to indicate that the harmonistic recension 
now represented by the Peshitta was not a Syriac manufacture. I do not suggest 
that it follows the wording of some early Syriac liturgy, for the Words of Institu- 
tion very probably formed no part of the Syriac Liturgy till later. 

2 It is to be noted that throughout Lk. xxii and xxiii e deserts the ‘ African’ text 
and agrees generally with 6. The archetype of ¢ had evidently here lost a quire. 
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the Words of Institution, agreeing with St Paul’s record, should be 
selected for omission ; while the vaguer, less sacred, and less familiar 
words, in great part peculiar to Luke, were retained.’ As for (2), if 
the Longer Reading be regarded as St Luke’s work, then the whole 
text is a conflation of Mark, of St Luke’s special source (which supplied 
vv. 17 and 18), and of 1 Corinthians. In particular the clause rotro rd 
motnpiov %) Kaw? SiabyKy év TG aipari pov comes from rovro fr. ror. 7 Kaw} 
dia. éoriv ev 7G ev aipar in x Cor. xi 25. Now Prof. Cadbury in his 
exhaustive work on the Style and Method of Luke, p. 149, gives nine 
passages where Luke has added a copula, or similar verb, to complete 
the grammatical sense of his source, and adds ‘The omission of the 
copula in Lk. xxii 20 is therefore difficult to understand as all the 
parallels have it’. It is of course difficult to understand on the as- 
sumption that it zs Luke’s work. But by a really Providential slip 
Prof. Cadbury had forgotten that the passage was omitted by D a f'7/ 
and Dr Hort, so that he cannot be accused of having formulated this 
rule of Lucan style in order to favour the shorter reading! The 
natural inference is that the evidence of style shews that the Longer 
Reading does zof come from Luke’s pen.* 

It may perhaps not be out of place to add here a conjecture as to 
the date and origin of the Longer Reading. Hadent sua fata libelli, 
and in the fated career of what we call ‘St Luke’s Gospel’ the most 
critical event was clearly when it was separated from its own Second 
Volume to form a partnership with Matthew, Mark, and John. It is 
only likely that this double process of amputation and new association 
should have left some mark on the text. And that is indeed what we 
find, just in the place where we might expect to find it, v/z. in the last 
chapter of Luke, now no longer the middle of a longer work. I refer, 
of course, to the series of readings generally known in England by the 
clumsy title of ‘the Western Non-Interpolations’. These are a set of 
eight or nine passages in Lk. xxiv, where D and the Old-Latin MSS, 
generally but not uniformly supported by the Old-Syriac, omit clauses 
found in all other authorities. Internal evidence shews that the 
passages are not likely to be original, i.e. Lucan, but their addition 
becomes more comprehensible if we regard them as editorial touches 
inserted to adapt ‘Lucas ad Theophilum, Vol. 1’ to its new company. 
Thus ‘ He is not here, but is risen’ (xxiv 6*) links the narrative with 
Mk. xvi 6, while the words about Peter running to the empty Tomb 
(xxiv rr) and the additions to xxiv 36 and 40 link it similarly with 
John xx 4-6 and 26ff. The final parting of our Lord and the 
Apostles had been reserved by St Luke for the opening section of his 


1 See J. T. S. xxiii 303. 
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Second Volume, but this was now separated from its predecessor, so 
a short allusion to the Ascension was inserted in Lk xxiv 51, 52. 

We see then that these editorial changes are marked by a desire to 
complete the narrative by simple verbal additions, without any attempt {| 
at historical criticism, very much in the manner that the Diatessaron I 
itself was compiled. It seems to me that the same hand added xxii | 
19%-20 (76 itp ipav—éxyvvvopevov). The genuine Lucan account of | 
the Last Supper might well seem glaringly defective : it contained no 
express reference to the Blood of Christ, no mention of a new | 
Covenant. What more natural than that the editor who had touched | 
up the last chapter of the Gospel to fit it for public reading in | 
Christian assemblies along with ‘ Matthew’ and ‘ John’ should supple- | 
ment Luke’s meagre narrative with the apostolic words of St Paul ? | 

On this view, then, the shorter text, both in Lk. xxii 17-20 and in i 
Lk. xxiv, preserves the true Lucan wording, while the longer text dates 
from the formation of the Church’s official Canon of Four Gospels. 





F. C. Burkitt. 


Ta croxeia IN PAUL AND BARDAISAN. 


Many modern scholars think that by ra orovyeta tod Koopov in Gal. 
iv 3, 9 and Col. ii 8, 20 Paul means personal powers or elemental 
spirits. Elsewhere he refers to similar beings as oi dpyovres rod aidvos 
tovrov' and as dpyxai and égovoia.” The world is the sphere in which 
they have authority and operate. rocxeia in 2 Pet. iii 10, 12 is also 
interpreted in this way by a few scholars. | 


In the Syriac work entitled Zhe Book of the Laws of the Countries 

there are four passages in which laootpcs/; the Syriac equivalent of 

crotxeia, is used of personal cosmic powers. They are not completely 

free, but they enjoy a certain measure of freedom. These passages | 

seem to have been overlooked by New Testament scholars, and it is the 

purpose of the present writer to call attention to them. They are as | 

follows : (1) ‘On this account, let it be manifest to you, that the good- 

ness of God has been great towards man, and that there has been given 

to him free-will more than to all these Elements of which we have been ; 

speaking ’—i. e. the sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, the hills, the 

winds, and the earth (p. 9 ll. 8ff=p. 4).° (2) ‘I say to him (i.e. 
1 1 Cor. ii 6, 8. 2 Col. i 16. 
* The Syriac letters refer tothe pages of the Syriac text in Cureton’s Spicilegium 

Syriacum. Thesecond Arabic numeral designates the page of Dr Cureton’s English 


translation. I have followed this translation in the main, making only a few un- 
important changes in it. \ 
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Bardaisan), “ And how will those things which are fixed be judged?” 
He said to me, “ Not in so far as they are fixed, O Philip, will the 
Elements be judged, but in so far as they have power; ... and in so 
far as they are subject, they will not be judged, but in that which is 
their own”’ (p. 9 ll. 20 ff=p. 5). (3) ‘ But I (i.e. Bardaisan) say that 
God and the Angels and the Powers and the Governors and the Ele- 
ments and men and animals have this power; but to all these orders of 
which I have spoken power is not given in everything’ (p. ¥ ll. 20 ff = 
p- rr). (4) ‘ But let us therefore speak and shew concerning Fate, that 
it has not power over everything ; because this very thing itself which 
is called Fate is an order of procession which is given to the Powers 
and to the Elements by God’ (p. « Il. 21 ff. = p. 12f.). 

The Book of the Laws of the Countries, under the title epi civappévys, 
is ascribed to Bardaisan by patristic writers, but it is really the work of 
one of his disciples named Philip. It seems to have been written near 
the end of the second century after Christ, or more probably early in 
the third century. The passages quoted above shew clearly what 
meaning was attached to the term ‘elements’ by the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia in the second or third century of our era. I believe 
that Paul in writing to the Galatians and Colossians meant by ra 
oTotxeia TOD Koopov personal powers or elemental spirits similar to those 
mentioned in Zhe Book of the Laws of the Countries, and that the 
recipients of his letters understood the words in this sense. When 
Syriac-speaking Christians of a later day read JNX9 coaddcipeo!” 
in the Pauline epistles, it can hardly be doubted that they thought 
instinctively of the same kind of beings. 

Wituiam H. P. Hatcn. 


NOTE SUR LES MANUSCRITS ET LES EDITIONS DU 
COMMENTAIRE DE BEDE SUR LES PROVERBES. 


Toutes les éditions du commentaire de Béde sur les Proverbes ont 
un texte défiguré par une transposition remarquable. 

Voici le texte authentique que j’emprunte au manuscrit Vatic. Reg. 
238 du x® sitcle. La double barre indique l’endroit ot T’inversion 
a eu lieu. 

Dans l’explication de 22, 27: habitum iustitiae quo indutus esse 
uidebaris, \| ac nudus ab ornamento uirtutum existere conproberis, quia 
quod, domino teste, pollicitus es, implere nequiueras. Hoc autem dictum 
est, non quo curam regendarum animarum, cum tibi regulariter inposita 
Suerit, suscipere non debeas, sed ne passim, nullo iubente, doctoris tibi ac 
praesulis officium temerarius usurpes. Ne transgredieris etc. (= 22, 
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28).—Dans l’explication de 25, 13: inter furores persequentium, de quo 
dictum est: messis quidem multa, \| operarit autem pauci. Frigus niuts 
etc. (= 25, 13).—Dans l’explication de 28, 28: scriptum est: pestilente 
flagellato sapientior erit paruulus \| Homo qui blandis etc. (= 29, 5). 

Ce bon ordre se retrouve seulement dans |’édition de ce commentaire 
sous le nom de saint Jéréme. J’ai vérifié sur l’édition de Plantin 1578. 
Sous le nom de Béde, son veritable auteur, le commentaire fut imprimé 
pour la premiére fois 4 Paris en 1545, mais dans l’ordre suivant. La 
double barre marque le passage ot commence I’inversion ; les crochets 
renferment une interpolation de |’éditeur. 

Dans l’explication de 22, 27: habitum iustitiae quo indutus esse uide- 
baris \| | Unde et dominus: messis quidem multa,\ operarii autem pauci. 
Frigis nivis etc (= 25, 13). Puis, le chapitre 26 s’appelle xxiii, 27 
xxiv, 28 xxv. Dans l’explication de 28, 28: scriptum est: pestilente 
flagellato sapientior erit parvulus. || Ab ornamento virtutum nudus existere 
comproberis etc. ... usurpes. Ne transgrediaris etc. (= 22, 28). Il 
n’y a pas de nouveau chapitre 4 23, 1 Quando sederis, mais le chapitre 
24 s’appelle xxvi. Au chapitre 25 commence, comme de juste, le 
troisitme livre, mais ce chapitre est appelé xxvii. Dans l’explication de 
25, 13: perseguentium, de quo dictum est: messis quidem multa. \| Homo 
gui etc. (= 29, 5). A 29, 9 commence le chapitre xxviii, le chapitre 30 
devient xxix, 31 est divisé en deux, et ainsi |’éditeur obtient enfin le 
chiffre adopté partout depuis le xiii® sitcle. Les éditions de Bale 
1563 et de Cologne 1688 reproduisent le texte de Paris 1545 avec tous 
les bouleversements indiqués ci-dessus. Sans nul doute, les éditions 
de Paris 1554 et Cologne 1612, que je n’ai pas vues, ont les mémes 
transpositions, car on dit que Paris 1554 est une réimpression de 1544— 
1545 et Cologne 1688 une réimpression de 1612. 

Le désordre des chapitres était trop grand pour qu’a la longue il ne 
fat pas remarqué et corrigé. L’édition de Giles (Londres 1843-1844 
en 12 volumes) a rétabli en ordre le texte biblique, mais pas le 
commentaire. Dans l’explication de 22, 29 indutus esse videbaris. || 
| Unde et dominus: messis quidem multa,\ operarii autem pauct. Ne 
transgrediaris etc. (= 22, 28). Dans lexplication de 25, 13: fer- 
sequentium, de quo dictum est: messis quidem multa. \| Frigus nivis 
(= 25, 13). Dans l’explication de 28, 28: sapientior erit parvulus || 
Ab ornamento virtutum nudus existere comproberis ...usurpes. Homo 
etc. (= 29, 5). Migne reproduit le texte de Giles. 

Conclusions : (1) L’édition princeps est basée sur un manuscrit od un 
cahier de 8 feuillets avait été déplacé. Le premier éditeur ajouta par 
conjecture les mots: unde et dominus: messis quidem multa pour obtenir 
une transition. (2) Aucun des éditeurs postérieurs n’a revu le texte 
sur un manuscrit. II était aisé de rétablir en ordre le texte biblique ; 
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mais Giles a gardé l’interpolation: Unde e¢ dominus: messis quidem 
muita qui se trouve sous sa forme authentique 4 25, 13; il a gardé 
aussi la phrase: ab ornamento virtutum nudus ... usurpes qui n’est 
pas a sa place. Les éditeurs de ce commentaire (et probablement 
faut-il dire la méme chose des autres commentaires de Béde) n’ont pas 
fait preuve de grande intelligence et ne se sont donné que peu de 
peine. Malgré le grand nombre d’éditions, un seul manuscrit a été 
examiné, et cela une seule fois, vers 1545 ! 


D. DonaTIEN DE BRUYNE. 


CUNEIFORM AND OLD TESTAMENT: 
THREE NOTES. 
I. Sakkit in Amos. 


THE difficulties in the threat that Israel shall take up Sakkut their 
god and go into exile (Amos v 26) are well known. (1) The reference 
to idolatry seems to be irrelevant to the scope of the prophecy: (2) 
anyway, it does not appear why Amos selects for reprobation an 
obscure cult of Ninurta under a Sumerian title that is rare even in 
cuneiform '; this particular superstition can hardly have been the out- 
standing scandal of the popular religion: (3) the point of Onxws is 
not clear; we should expect the conquerors rather than the conquered 
to bear off the national idols. 

I suggest that a motive for the allusion may be found in the 
complimentary v. 25 if the common interpretation of that verse be 
abandoned and that of van Hoonacker adopted. In accordance with 
the preceding discourse v. 25 condemns superstitious confidence in 
sacrifices. ‘Did you bring me sacrifices and oblations in the desert 
for forty years?’ The answer is: ‘Yes; and yet for forty years you 
wandered in the desert’.* This leads on naturally to vv. 26-27: 
‘So it shall be now; in spite of all your sacrifices you shall go on your 
wanderings once more’. The motive for the curious allusion to the 
carrying of Sakkut is the desire to make a parallel between the new 
exile and the old by means of a play on the word Sakkut,> which 
suggested Sukkat [the name may have received this pronunciation by 
popular etymology: cf. versions] = Aut, pejorative equivalent to sader- 

1 Sakkud (sa-ak-ka-ud, sak-kud-da), one of the many Sum. titles of Ninurta ; but 
not precisely a proper name, being used also for Etalak (Keil. aus Assur, Versch. 
Inh. 46, 12; 63, 1, 46; cf. Zeits. f. Ass. 1921, 145), a doorkeeper of the Sun 
(Deimel Pantheon 858). 

2 Possibly the prophet’s audience had appealed to Moses. 
5 Cf, the plays on Gilgal and Bethel in v. 5 of this chapter. 
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nacle (cf. vv. 9, 11). The sense of vv. 26-27 will be: This time you 
shall carry during your wanderings Sakkut or Sukkat instead of the 
tabernacle of the God of Hosts. The obscurity of the divinity in 
question added point to the contrast. 


II. The two ardat lili. 


In Prov. xxx 15 is the saying—‘*Aliiqa has two daughters: Give ! 
Give!’ ‘Adiga might certainly mean /eech, but then the point of the 
‘two daughters’ would not be clear. The word is reasonably com- 


pared with ws, a sort of vampire: the two daughters would be 
similar beings. In Sumerian demonology the demon Zi/ has two 
‘maids’: Xiskil-lilla and Kiskil-¢-da-kar-ra (or the like), in Semitic 
dilitum and ardat lili according to Haupt Akz. u. Sum. Keil. p. 91, 
63; Cun. Texts in B. M. 17, 34, 19; while in 5 Rawlinson 50, 
59-62 the first is called arvdat iii. It is not unlikely that these 
two maids of Lili correspond to the two daughters of ‘Aliqa. The 
former are evidently succubae (S. A. Smith Mise. Ass. Texts p. 14, 
iv c. 4-6; Haupt 4c. at. p. 88, 30; Rawlinson Joc. cit.): either, 
therefore, ‘Aliiqa’s two daughters would be similarly succubae (rather 
than vampires), or Prov. xxx 15 would represent a variant of the Baby- 
lonian notion, or the two kinds of demon were not distinguished. 


Ill. Bakitu muséniktu (C. T. 16, 10, 26). 


THE introduction of Rachel weeping in Jer. xxxi 15 is rather sur- 
prising. Allusions to the patriarchs are rare in this period ; references 
to their interest in human affairs are hardly found ; and the figure of 
Rachel weeping on earth (in the neighbourhood of her tomb) is 
without parallel. Probably the allusion had a point which has 
escaped us. 

There is evidence for a Semitic belief that mothers who died in 
child-birth became weeping ghosts: see the list of haunting ghosts in 
Cun. Texts in the British Museum 16, to, col. v, 24-26 lu-u mu-3[e-nik- 
tu....j|, lu-u ba-ki-tu m[u-Se-nik-tu.+.], and Sumerian (sid. and 
C. T. 16, 12, col. i, 52-53) = ‘or a nursing mother ... or a 
weeping one, nursing mother’ (cf. R. Campbell Thompson Devils .. . 
pp. xxxii, 41, 45 ; Semitic Magic 19). Rachel died in child-birth, and 
lamenting. Probably Jeremias alludes to a popular belief in a weep- 
ing mother whose voice one heard about Rama, and then applied this 
poetically to his theme. 

Eric Burrows, S.J. 


? Or gis. Correcting proofs in Iraq I find that this is the word now used of 


a long-tailed red or black cat-like creature which haunts cemeteries and sucks the 
throats of corpses. 
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OXYRHYNCHUS LOGION (1907) V. 


THE metaphorical designation of wisdom, precious doctrine, or the 
like, as a pearl is frequent in Jewish literature. Amongst other pearl- 
similes in the Talmuds is one whereby a hidden truth is likened to 
a pearl that must be extracted from its shell :—Yeb. 92 b, x57 wd 1% 
MMM XM NNIWP D NDON 5, Had I not raised for thee the shell, 
how wouldst thou have found the pearl thereunder?; Yeb. 94), 
NEON 2 WI aman ma wd anyds “2b vd mn, 2. Eleazar might 
have found therein the pearl, but he found the shell. A similar sentence 
in T. J. Matas. (at the end): mat nsw xpon > nvdan jo, When 
I had opened for thee the shell, thou didst find the pearl. A saying of 
this kind may be the ultimate origin of the logion éyepov rov AiOov 
Kaxet evpyoas pe. If NDOM is substituted for stone we have one more 
example of the shell-and-pearl saying, with Christ (perhaps as Wisdom) 
in place of the pearl. Since N5DM means not only she// but also 
sherd and clay, i@ov in the Greek Logion may well be due to a mis- 
taken interpretation. That sfone is not an impossible mistake is 
shewn by the fact that Buxtorf, Lex. s. v. mds, makes this very error, 
rendering xpon NYT wd wW si non elevassem /apidem (cf. also the 
transl. of Matas. /oc. cit. in Ugolini Thes. vol. 20, pxcv ; postquam tibi 
detexi “erram). 

It is true that the scope of the existing Oxyrhynchus Logion is the 
presence of Christ in man and in nature, but it seems quite likely that 
texts of diverse origin have been put together to illustrate that doctrine. 
Further, as has been observed, in the Greek Logion as it stands éye:pov 
raise is something of a difficulty ; it would seem more natural to speak 
of the divine presence as ## a stone than as under a stone: but a deriva- 
tion from the Aramaic pearl-and-shell simile would account for the 
verb being raise. 

It would be easy to credit the authenticity of the Saying as 
restored. An antithesis between hidden treasure of wisdom and its 
hard shell would be in harmony with the ordinary parabolic teaching 
of our Lord. Moreover in both places where the pearl is mentioned 
in the gospels it denotes wisdom, or the like, as not given to or not 
found by all: the logion would give the complementary half of the 
same truth—Only raise the shell and you shall find the pearl.’ 


Eric Burrows, S.J. 


1 Possibly it is significant that Mt. vii 6 on the pearl as an arcanum is immediately 
followed by ‘Seek and you shall find’, the Matthaean counterpart to ‘ Raise the 
shell and you shall find’. 
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REVIEWS 


Traité de Philosophie, par Gaston Sortais, S.J. Cinquiéme édition 
revue etaugmentée. (P. Lethielleux, Paris, 1923.) Tome premier : 
Introduction, Psychologie, Logique, pp. xxii, 876. Tome second : 
Morale, Esthétique, Métaphysique, Vocabulaire philosophique, 
pp. xvi, 98r. 


THiIs treatise of almost two thousand large and closely printed pages 
covers the whole philosophical field. It consists, strictly speaking, of 
six treatises, each of which would make a considerable volume. The 
Psychology, for example, occupies 495 pages, and the shortest— 
The Philosophical Dictionary—z50 pages of still smaller print. How 
far the new edition has been revised could only be determined by com- 
paring it with the former editions which are not at hand, but, judging 
by the extent to which it has been influenced by recent work, one would 
not infer a very extensive revision. More recent French writers like 
Bergson are dealt with, and the lists of authorities include several newer 
books in English, but, on the whole, the general type of the work gives 
the impression of having been done some twenty years ago. Up to that 
date the writer had evidently read everything of importance in French 
and English, and all that was translated from German. From a histo- 
rical point of view this does not detract from its value, because it con- 
tains an account of just what modern writers constantly overlook, forget- 
fullness of which not only limits their gratitude to their predecessors, but 
limits also their own outlook. Modern psychology, for example, is con- 
stantly supposed to have made all earlier psychology a back number, 
a view which makes it less balanced and also less precise in its ter- 
minology than it need be. This book shews how much sound work had 
already been done, especially it shews that the present voluntarist psycho- 
logy, valuable as it is, can be one-sided, and that the precision with which 
terms are defined could be imitated by modern writers with great profit. 
Even the scholastic method has its advantages. A position is stated 
in clear definite propositions, almost always quite fairly. Then the 
reasons in support of it are given, usually adequately as well as fairly, 
and then the objections, in definite and usually convincing propositions. 

Large as the book is, this method admits of an even larger field being 
covered than would have been possible by any other method of treat- 
ment, and that with great simplicity and clearness as well as compact- 
ness. The criticisms are naturally from the author’s own point of view, 
which certainly has its limitations, but there is a shrewd common sense 
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which makes them always valuable, and the fact that it is very definitely 
the point of view of the Roman priest, with a rather scholastic training, 
but for all that with an able and open mind, makes it all the more 
valuable for those who have another kind of training and other pre- 
suppositions, and perhaps other prejudices. 

The chief limitation is that our author does not always see that 
a position which cannot be maintained, often sets forth an aspect of 
a problem which has to be faced, and that the importance of a philoso- 
phical system may be in raising the problem in a way which makes it 
impossible to be satisfied with former solutions. The treatment of 
Kant is a marked example. The Kantian philosophy probably will 
have to be revised even more radically than it has ever been, but no 
revision of it will ever make it possible to start again where Kant did, 
or go back in any way, say to Thomas Aquinas. But for all that, the 
book is remarkably fair in presenting opinions not acceptable to the 
author, with a comprehensiveness determined by the importance of the 
subject and not by the author’s preferences, and with a very adequate 
learning which is not mere citing of multitudes of books, but a real 
understanding of what is most important in all that has been written on 
the subject. 


De Kant a Ritschi: une sitcle d’ histoire de la pensée chrétienne, par 
H. Duspors. (Secrétariat de Tluniversité, Neuchatel, 1925; 
pp. 115.) 


THE latter part of this book covers much the same ground as Katten- 
busch’s From Schleiermacher to Ritschl, and the studies of Kant and 
Hegel of the earlier part do not go much beyond the usual treatment in 
histories of philosophy. But there is manifest gain for the student to 
have all the elements in the religious thought of the important epoch 
from 1750 to 1850 treated as one subject and in proportion to the relative 
importance of all the parts. The method of treatment, moreover, com- 
bines accuracy in detail with a general and rapid sketch in a very high 
degree. A careful selection of passages is made from the authors dis- 
cussed, which are valuable as texts by themselves, and these are made 
the basis of the general exposition and criticism. The only drawback is 
that it requires from the reader a knowledge of German as well as 
French. But, although the passages are not translated, a sufficient 
account of them is given in French to serve the reader’s purpose. 

Kant is expounded, as he ought to be, as an essentially positive 
thinker, seeking an assured place for freedom in man and in the 
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universe, for whom God is no mere condition of thought, but for whose 
reality the negative criticism even of the critique of Pure Reason is to 
make room, because the evidence of all ultimate reality is ethical: and 
this is Kant’s supreme influence upon later religious thinking. 

The largest space given to any writer is given to Schleiermacher. 
The reason is the usual one, which is fully recognized among all 
German theologians—that his emphasis on actual religious experience 
has been the most important of all influences in modern religious 
thinking. Yet our author rightly maintains that in this very thing 
Schleiermacher is nearer to Kant than he recognizes. Hegel he 
regards as also occupied in the first place with the religious order. His 
philosophy is expounded as purely @ frior? in contrast to Kant and 
Schleiermacher. The laws of logic are the explication of things: 
rational data the perfect expression of truth. This, while only a few 
theologians like Biedermann fully accept it, had deep and wide influence 
on most parties, even were it only negatively, as with Ritschl. 

Most of the later theologians of any consequence are mentioned, 
usually with some suggestive, even if slight, characterization, but Rothe, 
Strauss, Christian Ferdinand Baur, and Ritschl, are treated more fully. 
A slight sketch of their lives and works is followed by an exposition of 
their thought, and this is followed by an appreciative yet discriminating 
criticism. For example, the very great influence of Baur on the 
historical study of Christian origins is not missed because it is plain 
that he often lost history in Hegelian presuppositions. The author to 
whom perhaps least justice is done is Rothe. The criticism that 
nothing can be got a priori out of the mere idea of absoluteness is right, 
but Rothe’s theory of an evolution which requires the creature as well as 
the creator is profound and illuminating. The discussion of Ritschl is 
specially sympathetic, but the criticism is somewhat less certain. 
Kattenbusch maintains that, in spite of a vehement contrast of temper, 
Ritschl works on Schleiermacher’s basis of experience. Our author 
makes it his chief criticism that he does not. But it is Kattenbusch 
who is right. Nor is the denial of mystical elements the chief weakness. 
We must always remember what Ritschl meant by mysticism. His 
greatest weakness is where he seems strongest. His ethic never quite 
escapes pharisaic righteousness. 

To sum up: the book is a sketch, but it is a lucid and proportioned 
sketch, useful for any one who desires a general knowledge of the 
subject, a bird’s-eye view of one of the most important movements of 
human thought in the whole history of the race. 
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Les Contradictions de la pensée religieuse: Recherche d’une méthode 
dogmatique, par JEAN DE SaussurE. (Georg et Cie, Genéve, 
1926, pp. xvi, 316.) 


THE purpose of the book is given at the end. It is to justify the 
*non-rational character of dogmatic thinking, by shewing how the spirit 
accepts it though the intellect cannot comprehend it, and thereby to 
provide for it beforehand an apologetic by a theory of knowledge which 
separates entirely the facts, laws, and methods of ethical-religious and 
scientific thought. Non-rational does not, however, mean what it does, 
for example, with Otto, but the conception of religion is much more 
akin to Kant and Ritschl. For Otto ethics is rational, for our author 
ethics is the essential of all religion. As reason can be used to include 
this, he prefers to distinguish between intellect and conscience, rather 
than between reason and faith. If the spirit is concerned with what 
is an obligation for the will, it interprets by the categories of the good 
and the evil, by judgements of value of this special order, and is con- 
science: if it is concerned with facts of the senses, it interprets by the 
categories of the true and the false, and is intellect. Both methods are 
logical in the formal sense of a hypothetical judgement ; that is to say 
a judgement which does not concern itself with whether our thought 
corresponds or not with reality, but only with its freedom from contra- 
dictions. Even this, however, is not purely subjective as our author thinks, 
but depends on the very important objective fact that, as Butler says, 
‘everything is what it is and not another’. But in our author’s view we 
only come to reality with the criterion of a categorical judgement, and as 
this is good and bad in the one case and true and false in the other, 
from that moment we are on separate roads which no more touch. 
There is a great deal of logical paraphernalia to demonstrate this, but it 
can be passed over without much loss. 

The main contention is that the moral judgement of value is objective 
because obligation is an experience imposed on us, whereas it would 
almost appear as though other judgements of value could be anything 
we like. But when we look far enough back, the scientist also starts 
with judgements of value, which are as much the same for normal expe- 
rience as judgements of obligation. Moreover, it is a question whether 
we can interpret objectivity merely as purely passive reception in 
either. It is in both cases understanding and interpretation. This is 
sometimes admitted, but its importance is never appreciated. Surely 
it is important for the meaning of reality as ethical that reality has 
meaning everywhere, and that science is merely an abstraction of certain 
relations of quantity. It cannot be of no importance for religion that 
science should reduce all ordinary values to a law of inertia. If any 
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quality is real, there is no reason why all should not be. Therefore, 
this distinction is not accurately drawn: ‘There are only two sorts of 
knowledge—scientific knowledge founded on facts of the senses which 
are in principle subjective, and ethical-religious knowledge bearing on 
transcendent facts which are objective in principle.’ In the first place, 
no values are subjective merely which are normal ; and, in the second, 
science is not knowledge in the sense of the second clause, but explana- 
tions, and the parallel to science in the second member is theology, 
which may also be a true or false explanation. What we should insist 
upon is a full and objective awareness of all reality, and that this should 
determine the validity of all explanations and that no explanation may 
ever be used to determine the validity of it. Moreover, while science 
is not concerned with the ethical aspects of any fact, it works with 
a form of truth and an obligation of it which is absolute and therefore 
from religion. It is true enough that religious people often feel very 
little the obligation of it, but that is their defect not their virtue. 

The author’s general application is that the primary facts of morals and 
religion are immediate obligations of conscience, and every secondary 
principle should be a logical deduction from them. ‘This may be true 
of morals, but is not religion something larger, both before and after ? 
Religious beliefs no doubt require absolute obligation, but is the moral 
form first? Then the highest religion in a very real sense transcends 
conscience. Again, What is belief in God? Is it a logical deduction ? 
In that case do we not raise the intellectual question of existence? 
It is true that there is a vast difference between the way in which Amos 
arrives at the belief in one universal God and Aristotle’s unity, and the 
main difference can be expressed as between consecutive reasoning and 
right living, but can it be expressed fully as between intellect and con- 
science? Take another—immanence and transcendence. Conscience 
we are told, demands both, and does not care a rush whether intellect 
finds them contradictory or not. But does conscience do anything of 
the kind? It has a right to stick to its experiences. The rest is 
explanation: and all it can insist on is that the explanation is wrong. 
Or take the argument about the Fall. Apparently it depends on an 
immediate judgement of conscience that God is the source of good and 
cannot be the source of evil. One would imagine that there is a good 
deal of reasoning in this: while it is an immediate judgement of con- 
science that, as the prophet says, Every man shall die for his own 
iniquity. This leads to the other singular assertion that it is an imme- 
diate testimony of conscience that Christ dies as the substitute for our 
sins, however repugnant this be to intellect. But is it repugnant to 
intellect at all? There is nothing disproveable as fact. What it is 
repugnant to is a conscience that has passed beyond the tribal stage. 
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What is behind is an experience no doubt, but substitution is merely 
wrong explanation of it. 

This way of seeking peace between religion and science is not new. 
It goes a very long way, most of the way indeed in which both attend 
to their own business. Perhaps that is all the way of morals, though 
science suffers when ethics does not create a devotion to truth which is 
more than concern with facts, and ethics when science imagines that it 
has established naturalism. But it certainly does not go all the way in 
religion: if by religion all things are ours, things secular as well as 
things sacred. 

The author has accepted much too uncritically Heim and Frommel, 
but for all that his work is an interesting and stimulating piece of close 
and consecutive reasoning on its own lines, and if the result is a long 
way from being the whole truth, it discusses an aspect of it which is of 
sufficient importance to deserve careful consideration. 

J. Oman, 


Atonement, by H. Maynarp Situ, D.D. . (London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1925.) 

What is the Atonement? A Study in the Passion of God in Christ, by 
H. Matpwyn Hucues, D.D. (London: James Clarke and Co.) 


In so far as the distinction between religion and theology is valid, 
Dr Maynard Smith’s book is concerned with the former rather than 
with the latter. It is not primarily a contribution to doctrine, or an 
attempt to expound and defend one particular tradition, but a com- 
prehensive survey of the religious results and inspirations which proceed 
from the general idea that Christ in His death did what was needed to 
bring about a new and lasting union between God and man. The 
words with which students of the doctrine of the Atonement are 
familiar—sacrifice, satisfaction, propitiation, expiation—are accepted 
and justified, but no special emphasis is laid upon any one of them, 
nor does one dominant conception shape the character of the book 
and control it from end to end. In this respect Dr Maynard Smith’s 
work differs greatly from Dr Moberly’s Atonement and Personality: for 
while Dr Moberly extended his treatment of the subject-matter beyond 
what was usual in discussions of the atoning work of Christ, he achieved 
a unity which was one of the most remarkable features of his book. 
That is not equally the case with Afsonement, which suffers from an 
abundance of topics, not indeed irrelevant, but not related to one 
another with sufficient coherence. As a result, the book is less 
impressive ‘in its total effect than it might have been; for there is 
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certainly room for a study of the Atonement which shall bring out its 
many-sided religious values, and shew how it is connected with the 
experiences, the moral efforts, and the sacramental characteristics of 
the Christian life. And Dr Maynard Smith has much to say that is 
important, and says it clearly and with feeling. There is a curious 
mistake on p. 241, where, with reference to Romans viii 11, St Paul 
is said to tell us ‘that the Spirit raised up Jesus from the dead’. 

With Dr Maldwyn Hughes we pass into the familiar region of 
soteriological theory. The author examines the penal doctrine of 
atonement in relation to its Scriptual presuppositions and its intellectual 
and moral implications, and condemns it. But he does not, therefore, 
range himself with the upholders of a purely Abelardian conception. 
Insisting on the redemptive value of vicarious suffering, he goes on to 
develope the thought which has found a place in a number of treatises 
on the Atonement in recent years that Christ’s suffering on behalf of 
men mirrors on the plane of time what is true of God in His eternity: 
‘the Cross reveals and reflects the sacrifice which is eternal in the 
heart of God’. All that is involved in the Atonement, as expressed in 
the great historic theories with their abiding religious values, is inter- 
preted through this notion of the suffering of God; sin could not be 
overcome except by the payment of a price: reconciliation between 
God and man could not be effected unless at the same time God’s 
condemnation of sin were pronounced ; man’s guilt could be wiped 
out only through an act of God’s love which by its character revealed 
God’s perfect righteousness and holiness. In the Cross all these needs 
were satisfied, and the age-long travail of God for the souls of men 
manifested ‘in one supreme act of love and sacrifice on the field of 
history ’. 

Dr Maldwyn Hughes writes with more restraint on the subject of the 
suffering of God than has always been common with those who have 
made much of this idea; he is particularly concerned to shew that he 
is putting forward no doctrine of a finite God of limited resources, 
whose victory is uncertain. But a more extended critical survey of 
what is involved in the idea, of the measure of its coherence with other 
aspects of the doctrine of God, and of the issues to which it leads, is 
necessary before we can say how far it is compatible with Christian 
theism and is applicable in soteriology. And in his desire to fit it 
in with whatever of permanent worth resides in former conceptions 
Dr Maldwyn Hughes might have devoted some space to the question 
whether what can be said of the Cross as an atonement in time can be 
said with profounder truth of the eternal atonement. Dr Robert 
Mackintosh’s objection to the transference of atonement ‘from the 
Cross of Calvary to the throne of heaven’ is more formidable than the 
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brief comment on his criticism recognizes, for even if the Cross enables 
man to know that the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the 
world, and is itself a ‘supreme actualisation in time and history’ of 
God’s eternal sacrifice, one still has to ask whether according to this 
notion of the suffering of God that sacrifice was not in its essential 
character and value all that was necessary for atonement long ages 
before Christ died on Calvary, and if so whether the Cross was not an 
illustration rather than an actualization, a view which would not come 
up to the level of New Testament thought, even if the illustration were 
the most perfect of pictures. 

I would end by expressing my complete agreement with Dr Maldwyn 
Hughes’s most valuable passage on the connexion between Christian 
ethics and the Cross. How holy love and self-sacrifice as revealed in 
the Cross provide the foundations on which the Christian ethical 
thinker must build in his effort to shew that the needs of the present 
age with all its manifold difficulties can be supplied through Christianity 
and the Christian Church, must be the central theme of ‘the book on 


Christian Ethics which has yet to be written’. 
J. K. Moz.ey. 


The Beginnings of Christianity: Part I, The Acts of the Apostles. 
Vol. iii, Zhe Text of Acts, by J. H. Ropes. (Macmillan & Co., 
1926.) 

THE Editors of Zhe Beginnings of Christianity are much to be con- 
gratulated on having secured Professor Ropes for their volume on the 
text of the Book of Acts. As is well known, the first two volumes of 
the First Part of this very elaborate study of the sources of Church 
History were occupied with Prolegomena, a fourth volume is to contain 
a Commentary on ‘ Acts’, but the editors wisely decided to treat the 
complicated question of the text separately, and the result is now before 
us. It may be, literally, centuries before so elaborate a study of the 
question is published again, and much as has been written on the sub- 
ject since Dr Rendel Harris’s Study of Codex Besae appeared in 1891 
this new work supersedes it all. Prof. Ropes gathers up almost all that 
has been useful in the labours of his predecessors, his volume contains 
new matter of very high importance, and, above all, this great book of 
reference is so clearly and sensibly arranged that it will be useful and 
convenient alike for those who subscribe to Prof. Ropes’s conclusions 
and for those who differ from him. I do not know if this sounds like 
faint praise, but I mean it as very high praise. Any one who has to use 
the impracticable volumes of von Soden will know how hard it is for those 
who are unfamiliar with his notation and who distrust his theories to 
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extract the valuable information which is really contained in them: 
I cannot better characterize Prof. Ropes’s arrangement than by saying 
that it is the very antithesis of von Soden’s. 

The open page of Ropes’s text is arranged thus :— 


Left-hand page. Right-hand page. 
Text of Cod. Vaticanus (B). Text of Cod. Bezae (D). 
1st set of Notes, containing the 1st section, containing the text of 
readings which the three sets of d. 
editors, Ropes (JHR), Westcott 2nd°sect., containing 4, i.e. the 
and Hort (WH), and v. Soden Fleury Palimpsest (in full). 
(Soden), prefer to those of B. 3rd sect., important Latin Fathers. 
2nd set, containing the Old Uncial 4th sect., the Harclean margin, &c. 
readings that differ from B. 
3rd set, containing the Antiochian 
readings, i.e. the old Zextus 
Receptus and allied variants. 


Below all is a short textual commentary, indicating where necessary the 
reasons for Prof. Ropes’s preferences. 

A discussion on the text of Acts divides itself naturally into two parts, 
one concerned with new material or the grouping of old material, the 
other with the great question of ‘the Western Text’, its origin and value. 

In the grouping and description of the materials the account of Codex 
Bezae (pp. lvi-Ixxxiv) naturally occupies a prominent position. Ropes 
thinks D was written in the 5th century in Sicily, a country where 
a strong Greek element persisted, which would explain the presence of 
liturgical annotations in Greek written in the Codex during the 6th, 7th, 
and 8th centuries; then in the 9th century D was brought to Lyons in 
the time of Bishop Florus and so was used for the Martyrology of Ado 
(pp. Ixvii f, Ix ff). The account of the Old-Latin version and its revisions, 
founded chiefly on the researches of Jiilicher and of Capelle (pp. cxviii- 
cxxvi), is very full and instructive. 

In the account of the Syriac versions (pp. cxlviii-clxxxi) the chief 
interest centres in the Harclean and its various readings. Here we 
come on more controversial ground, not so much as to the intrinsic 
character and value of the readings, but as to their origin. The Har- 
clean is an excessively literal translation of the New Testament into 
Syriac, made by one Thomas of Harkel or Heraclea in the year 616 
near Alexandria. It is a piece of the Syriac Monophysite exile-literature, 
produced by Monophysites who had taken refuge in Egypt, the general 
aim of which was to make known to Syriac-speaking ecclesiastics impor- 
tant Greek Church writings in their most accurate form. This school 
of translators followed the Greek idiom, both in expression and the 
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order of words, with such servility that it is a wonder that their work 
was ever comprehensible to Syrians. It is in a style exactly the opposite 
of early Christian Syriac literature, in which the true Semitic idiom is 
allowed full play, and it has at least this advantage to the modern 
investigator that it can be identified at once, even in the most frag- 
mentary quotations. From a textual point of view it is not surprising 
that this 7th-century translation (or thorough-going revision of a previous 
translation) should follow very closely the Antiochian or Byzantine 
text: what is surprising is that a series of various readings entered on 
the margin of the Harclean codices or indicated as such by critical signs 
in the text itself should be found to be strongly ‘ Western’ in character, 
often agreeing minutely with D and the Old-Latin. Of the value of 
these readings, especially for reconstituting the Western text where D is 
defective, there is no doubt: the problem is how they came into Thomas 
of Harkel’s ken. 

One thing is quite clear to every Syriac scholar. The most plausible 
solution, viz. that they are survivals of the Old-Syriac version, is ruled 
out, for these marginal notes are in the same pedantic Syriac as the text 
of the Harclean version, while the true Old-Syriac is characterized by 
freedom of rendering and attention to Syriac idiom. But it is almost 
inconceivable that Thomas would have had before him a codex like D 
in Egypt in the 7th century. It is true that we are not dealing with 
Egypt proper, but with a society of exiles, and it is likely that the MSS 
which Thomas used had been brought to the Ennaton Convent, nine 
miles from Alexandria, by refugee Monophysites, perhaps from Antioch, 
perhaps from Asia Minor, so that the most diverse types of text may 
have thus come together. 

A further phenomenon, the study of which may very likely lead us to 
the true solution, is a series of Greek minuscules, presenting like the 
Harclean the ordinary Byzantine text but containing also a number 
of the additions characteristic of the Western text. The best known of 
these is 614 (formerly 137), but there are others, mostly grouped by 
von Soden under his 7°. In method of construction they are thus 
similar to the Harclean, and the question arises whether they and the 
Harclean together are not all survivals of a sort of ‘ variorum’ edition 
of Acts, in which the text was the new Byzantine or Antiochian standard, 
while the more interesting part of the extra matter of the old-fashioned 
text (called by us moderns ‘ Western’) had been retained in the margin." 


1 On p. cexvii note 1, Prof. Ropes says, ‘ It is understood that Mr A. V. Valentine- 
Richards of Christ’s College, Cambridge, is engaged on an edition and investigation 
of 614. His work will throw greatly needed light on the origin and significance 
of this group of Greek MSS.’ I sincerely hope that Mr Valentine-Richards may 
yet find time to put his researches before his fellow-workers. 
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The most considerable direct addition to our knowledge made in 
Prof. Ropes’s volume is the publication of a literal Latin ‘translation of 
the Armenian translation of St Ephraim’s ‘Commentary’ on Acts. It 
is the work of the late F. C. Conybeare, who discovered the existence 
of the ‘Commentary’ from an extract made in Fr J. Dashean’s Catalogue 
of the Mechitarists’ MSS at Vienna (cod. 571). The Armenian text 
was accordingly published in 1921, but Conybeare’s translation makes 
it now generally accessible: this translation is not the least of the many 
services that Conybeare rendered to Biblical and Patristic Studies. 

Unfortunately St Ephraim’s methods are most disappointing to the 
textual critic. The ‘Commentary’ is a sort of paraphrase of Acts, 
the writer simply passing over what does not interest him. Again and 
again, therefore, we cannot tell from the ‘Commentary’ what text lay 
before St Ephraim. Moreover, where Ephraim does quote, the Arme- 
nian translator has often written down the words of the Armenian 
Vulgate as a sufficient equivalent. Nevertheless enough remains to 
shew us that the Old-Syriac text of the Acts was strongly Western, 
similar in character to the Old-Syriac texts of the Gospels. For instance, 
in i 2 ‘ Ephraim’s text plainly lacked dveAjppOy and had xypiooew 7d 
ebayyéuov’ (p. 384 note 2). 

On the burning question of the relative value of the text of the Old 
Uncials on the one hand and of the Western text on the other, Prof. 
Ropes quite definitely considers the ‘ Western’ text as having its origin 
in a single recension, which is inferior to and almost entirely derived 
from the Old Uncial text, that is to say the text of which B is the best 
single witness. ‘To suppose that the bulk of the | Western] variations 
proceed not from one but from many hands is a wholly unnecessary 
complication and multiplication of hypotheses, and runs counter to the 
clear indications of unity furnished by style and method in each text. 
Regarded as a paraphrastic rewriting of the original, the ‘‘ Western” 
text, indeed, would in kind not be different from the free divergence of 
early copyists, although a highly exaggerated example of that freedom ; 
but it must in the main have been due to a single editor trying to 


1 One very curious detail, not noticed by Prof. Ropes, is best put by itself 
ina Note. At the end of xi 26 B reads xpnparioa re mpwtwo év ’Avtioxeig Tove 
padntac Xpioriavova, the construction depending on éyévero 52 at the beginning of 
the verse : D on the other hand has xai rire mp@rov éxpnuaticay év’A. of pad. Xp., 
with which the Peshitta agrees both in construction and in order. But Aphraates xx 
(Parisot 910) says ‘ Acts testifies that THERE were called first in Antioch the 
disciples Christians’, i.e. the order of B and not that of D and the Peshitta. 
Ephraim (p. 416) has ‘by their doctrine (i.e. Barnabas and Paul’s), which was 
THERE, the new name of Christians in all the earth’: i.e. Ephraim attests the 
word ‘there’ which occurs in Aphraates, and thereby shews that Aphraates is 
quoting not paraphrasing. 
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improve the book on a large scale’ (p. ccxxiif). And again: ‘The 
Old Uncial seems decisively to evince itself as on the whole the original 
and the “ Western” as on the whole due to recension. . . . In all the 
excess of matter which the “‘ Western” text shows, virtually nothing is 
to be found beyond what could have been inferred from the Old Uncial 
text... . Ifa reviser had had the Old Uncial text at his disposal. . . 
it must be admitted that moderate ingenuity and much taking of pains 
would have enabled him to produce the “Western” text. On the 
other hand, the reverse of this process is difficult to make reasonable. 
We should have to suppose that a reviser, having the “ Western” text, 
undertook to condense it, and in so doing was prepared to make some 
sacrifice of easy pictorial amplitude of expression and of the current, 
favourite religious names and phrases, but was determined to omit 
nothing that later generations were likely to value as containing sub- 
stantial information, or that could not be inferred from what he left 
standing. In some cases, we should have to conclude, he modified the 
picture ; often he made it less complete and superficially less consistent ; 
the general effect of his work was to deepen the intensity of colour by 
compression of style, never to heighten it by addition, and he strangely 
succeeded in giving a false semblance of archaic brevity and compact- 
ness’ (p. ccxxiv f). As a typical illustration of the superiority of the 
Old Uncial text to the ‘Western’ Ropes refers to Acts xiii 38 f, where 
the ‘ Western’ text results in ‘a painful weakness of the sense’, though 
attested by D, by some Latin evidence, and by the Harclean margin. 

Nevertheless this revised and expanded text contains elements of the 
highest value. Hardly a page occurs in which the sign JHR does not 
occur in the first set of Notes, indicating readings where Prof. Ropes 
deserts B and its immediate allies to follow the ‘Western’ text. This 
‘Western ’ text is far from being identical with that of D, for D has 
suffered all sorts of corruptions and modifications in detail and is not 
nearly so pure a witness to the true ‘ Western’ text as B is to the Old 
Uncial text. The most important readings are discussed by Ropes in 
Detached Notes on i 2, xiii 27-29, xiii 33, xv 29, XV 34. 

The Note on i 2 (pp. 256-261) defends the omission, on Western 
authority, of oto and dveAnpdby: thus the text will agree with the 
Western text of Lk. xxiv in reserving the story of the Ascension for 
Acts ig-—11. Iam sure that Ropes is right, and would only add the 
suggestion that dveAjpOy in Acts i 2 was added not only by the same 
hand as that which added the ‘non-Western Interpolations’ in Acts 
xxiv (including xai dvedépero cio’ tov oipavdv in ver. 51), but also on the 
same occasion, viz. when the two Volumes of Lucas ad Theophilum 
were detached from one another, the one to join the other ‘Gospels’, 
while the other became the separate historical work that we call ‘ Acts’. 
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The Note on xv 29 (pp. 265-269) discusses the text and meaning of 
the ‘Apostolic Decree’. Ropes would omit ‘things strangled’ in all 
three places, but does not accept the addition of the negative form of 
the Golden Rule and he regards the Decree, even in its short form 
without ‘things strangled’, as a food law. It is most satisfactory to 
have this reasoned expression of expert opinion, and it is to be hoped 
that the ancient but surely erroneous idea that the ‘ Decree’ was a com- 
pendium of morals will not again be revived. I only doubt whether 
Ropes is right in omitting cat mvxraév. The word is technical and 
unfamiliar outside the poultry-shop and the kitchen: to add an expres- 
sion of this kind, of only ten letters in all, and thereby absolutely 
exclude a widespread and popular interpretation of a whole document, 


seems to me too remarkable an achievement for a 2nd-century 


annotator. 

Much more might be said, and all of it praise, of the immense stores 
of learning gathered together and made easily available in this volume. 
Especially it would be an inexcusable omission not to mention the very 
clear account of the Sahidic Version in Appendix IV (pp. 317-356), 
and particularly the useful notes on Egyptian idiom and the pitfalls it 
presents for the textual critic, collected by Sir Herbert Thompson on 
pp. 318 ff. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


Behind the Third Gospel: A study of the Proto-Luke Hypothesis, by 
VincENT TayLor, B.D., Ph.D. (Lond.). (Oxford, 1926.) 


Dr Tay_or’s book is an elaboration and defence of the hypothesis 
suggested by Canon Streeter in an article in the Hibbert Journal 
for October 1921 and further developed in his work Zhe Four Gospels, 
that the Marcan element in St Luke’s Gospel is a later insertion into 
a previous Gospel, which was itself not improbably an earlier work by 
Luke himself. If this hypothesis be adopted we are led to the 
important conclusion that from St Luke’s Gospel we may recover 
a primitive narrative of the Lord’s ministry, independent of Mark and 
perhaps somewhat earlier in date. 

In his introductory chapter Dr Taylor shews how, since the general 
acceptance of the priority of Mark, and of the hypothesis of another 
documentary source used in common by Matthew and Luke, attention 
has been increasingly turned to the material peculiar to Luke, its 
historical value, and its relation to the Gospel as a whole. He starts 
his own investigation of these problems with the Lucan Passion narra- 
tive. This is perhaps the most valuable and the most cogent chapter 
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in the book. It is argued that Luke has a distinct continuous narra- 
tive of the Last Supper, the arrest, the trials, the crucifixion, and the 
resurrection appearances; that this narrative is clearly preferred by 
Luke to the Marcan narrative ; and that Marcan elements have been 
woven into this non-Marcan framework. This naturally leads on to 
an examination of the treatment of Mark and of the character of the 
non-Marcan material in the rest of the Gospel. We find that several 
Marcan sections are omitted in favour of non-Marcan narratives of the 
same or similar events. Further, according to Dr Taylor, a good 
connexion may be traced between the non-Marcan sections if read 
consecutively. This suggests the hypothesis that the Marcan material 
is subsidiary, and when we further notice that Q is combined with non- 
Marcan material only, we are led to the supposition that the Marcan 
sections were an afterthought, and that their elimination will leave 
us with an earlier Gospel, which has formed the foundation of the 
Canonical Third Gospel. On the grounds both of style and of contents 
it is argued that this Gospel was an earlier work by the Third Evangelist 
himself. Dr Taylor does not include in Proto-Luke the Infancy 
narrative, nor non-Marcan elements which he discovers in the eschato- 
logical discourse of ch. xxi. ‘The hypothetical Gospel is well described 
as ‘an expanded version of Q, to which a Passion-narrative has been 
added’. 

The argument necessarily depends entirely upon examination of the 
internal evidence of the Lucan Gospel, and it may be doubted whether 
it is reasonable to expect that we shall ever penetrate very far ‘ behind 
the Third Gospel’, when we are debarred from the use of the com- 
parative method. Even if the evidence is consistent with the Proto- 
Luke hypothesis, it by no means necessarily demands it, and there are 
considerations which point in another direction. If we start with 
St Luke as we have it, we cannot fail to be struck by its clear arrange- 
ment and its admirable balance. After the Infancy narratives, we pass 
to the preaching of John, the Baptism of Jesus, His temptation, and 
His return to Galilee. Ch. iv 16—ch. ix 50 narrates the work in 
Galilee ; ch. ix 51—ch. xx gives us events and discourses on the journey 
to Jerusalem ; ch. xxi—ch. xxiv the events of the last days at Jerusalem, 
the crucifixion, and the ‘assumption’. Now if the Marcan material is 
subtracted, the Galilean ministry is seriously attenuated, and the pro- 
portion of the work is wholly destroyed. The narrative of the journey 
to Jerusalem which is already the longest section now becomes nearly 
two-thirds of the whole book. Dr Taylor admits that ‘it is part of the 
theory that Proto-Luke was a document certain to be supplemented’. 
But it is obvious that the theory would be strengthened, if the hypo- 
thetical document left an impression of internal completeness, and if 
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the supplementary character of Mark were not merely a happy coinci- 
dence. Our doubts are strengthened when we consider the Journey 
section in itself. From time to time we are reminded by the Evangelist 
that Jesus is on His way to Jerusalem. But we need to be reminded ; 
for many of the incidents and discourses would be much more natural 
in a relatively settled ministry. Moreover the itinerary is patently not 
consecutive. If we assume that Luke was working for the greater part 
of his book on a Marcan framework, we have a ready explanation. 
Mark tells us of the journey, but says little about it. This gives Luke 
an obvious opening for his non-Marcan material without disturbing 
the Marcan sequence. But the Journey narrative taken in itself seems 
a most unconvincing document—entirely different from the ‘we’ 
narratives in Acts, to which Dr Taylor compares it. These considera- 
tions seem to lend strength to the hypothesis that St Mark’s Gospel 
entered into St Luke’s reckoning when he first planned his own work. 
Nor is it a serious objection that Q material is not combined with Mark. 
Mark on this theory provides the framework, into which other material 
has been interpolated. 

But whether or not the non-Marcan sections ever formed a single 
independent work, it is certain that the Third Evangelist drew upon 
non-Marcan sources, which in some cases at any rate he preferred to 
Mark. It is certain too that on internal grounds modern critics are 
often disposed to place a high value upon Luke’s special source. This 
should ensure a welcome for Dr Taylor’s careful and suggestive study, 


the value of which does not entirely depend upon the validity of his 
main thesis. 


Christ's Gospel of the Eternal and the Divine Manifestation in Christ, 
by the Rev. W. L. WaLker, D.D. (T. & T. Clark, 1925.) 


Dr WALKER tells us in his Preface that he has kept the MS of this 
book long beside him and subjected it to frequent revision in the light 
of fresh literature on the subject, but that, as he has now attained to 
four-score years, he feels the time has come to put out the position at 
which he has arrived. He has maintained close contact with the far- 
reaching movements in theological thought through which he has lived, 
and his book bears on every page marks of wide reading, careful 
thought, and deepened conviction. He is inclined to agree with 
Dr McDougall that the lapse from orthodox observances at the present 
day is not unconnected with the lapse of the doctrine of divine 
retribution to a secondary position. Wholeheartedly he believes that 
the old ideas of Hell and punishment needed to be softened and 
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moralized. ‘ But if there be nothing at all put in their stead, the full 
Christian hope is not there. To make a general appeal, religion 
must not be afraid to appeal to the primary motive of self-preservation ; 
but this motive must be sublimated, as it is in the teaching of the 
Gospel: ‘ What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul ?’ 

The doctrine of the Incarnation is to Dr Walker the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity. But while we do justice to the historical 
importance of the achievement of Athanasius we must no longer feel 
bound to the Nicene doctrinal statement of the consubstantiality of the 
Eternal Son, who became personally incarnate in Jesus Christ. We 
have become accustomed to the idea of a progressive Revelation : this 
should prepare us for the idea of a progressive Incarnation. ‘The 
essential truth was that God was in Christ, not that the man Jesus 
Christ was himself God.’ Our Christianity, he holds, instead of being 
Christocentric, should be made more truly theocentric, and God, our 
Father, have for us the place and value that He had with Christ. 


J. M. Creep. 


Cyprianische Untersuchungen, by Huco Kocu. (Weber, Bonn, 1926.) 


TuIs is the most important contribution to the study of St Cyprian 
made for a good many years. It takes a controversial form. The 
papers on the subject contributed to all the learned quarterlies of the 
century are passed in review, and English readers will be grateful that 
their attention is drawn to a good deal of sound work which they are 
likely to have missed through war and subsequent alienation. Dr Koch 
works on familiar lines. He aims infer alia at ascertaining the exact 
date in Cyprian’s career of several of his writings, and some of his 
conclusions, as in the case of De Unitate and De Lapsis, are satis- 
factorily proved. But he has poured too many of his evidences into 
print. Slight coincidences in language are not convincing, even when 
numerous, as proofs of borrowing by one writer from another, when 
both dwell in a common world ; and accident will sometimes produce 
startling resemblances. But if Dr Koch sometimes wearies us, we are 
rewarded by many shrewd incidental observations, the fruit of a 
singularly exact and wide study, which has not been confined to the 
patristic writers. In fact, the more his readers know, the better they 
will appreciate him. But Dr Koch will not look for anything so dull 
as universal agreement with his results. He deals shrewd blows, 
against Dr von Harnack among others, and no doubt expects as good 
as he has given. But certainly he has not left the subject where he 
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found it, and the future editor of Cyprian’s writings or author of his 
life—and here Dr Koch is generously just to Archbishop Benson—will 
find that in many ways his task has been made easier. And if he is 
interested, as a serious student must be, in the language of the time, 
he will be grateful for new light, derived from careful study, on such 
words as catholicus; yet sometimes he will be a little disappointed. 
Dr Koch deals at length with that curious tract, the De singularitate 
clericorum, which is fathered on Cyprian in manuscripts and editions. 
He assigns it to an orthodox origin towards the end of the third 
century ; but he says nothing about simgu/aritas in the sense of 
‘celibacy’. Was St Jerome the first to use it ? 


Stephen Gardiner and the Tudor Reaction, by J. A. Mutier. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1926.) 


Tuis substantial volume, printed in America with a care that has 
saved it from all but a few small errors such as ‘ Ashbridge’ for 
Ashridge, the residence of Elizabeth under her sister’s reign, is a most 
useful addition to knowledge. For the first time, as Dr Muller claims, 
the material for Gardiner’s life has been collected and arranged in 
annalistic form. It is evident that much conscientious labour has 
been expended on the work, in the course of which the author has 
found much to amplify, ‘and to correct, in the printed Letters and 
Papers. ‘The book inspires such confidence, and so evidently needs 
to be used continuously for the study of the period, that it would be 
unprofitable to dwell on points of detail. But it is worth noting that 
a long familiarity has led Dr Muller to a friendly feeling towards 
Gardiner, in whom he sees a strong sense of humour and a rough 
generosity as well as great practical ability. He is perhaps too positive 
about Gardiner’s paternity. A place in his pedigree, or at least an 
explanation, has to be found for Thomas Gardiner, chaplain to Henry 
VIII, who was from 1528 to 1536 Prior of Tynemouth by the favour 
of Thomas Cromwell and the Lady Mary Cary. This Thomas is said 
to have been the son of William Gardiner, citizen of London, and 
a natural daughter of Jasper Tudor, Earl of Pembroke. It may be 
only a guess that Stephen, who throve in the same surroundings, was 
a brother of Thomas, whose more modest rise would be explained by 
a Tudor connexion. But there is a coincidence, in name and in 
simultaneous advancement, which needs explanation, whether it be 
that both, or one, or neither, were remotely akin to Henry VIII. 
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Cranmer and the Reformation under Edward VI, by C. H. SmytTu. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1926.) 


Mr Smytn’s book is both useful and interesting, and we must 
regret that the severity of the University Press has curtailed it at points 
where, as we may judge by obvious signs of excision, it would have 
been specially instructive. The information he has collected about 
the foreign reformers who came to England is welcome, though 4 Lasco 
was never in fact a Hungarian bishop; and the additions to the 
knowledge conveyed in the Parker Society’s Original Letters, and the 
correction of the occasional mistakes in those volumes, are thank- 
worthy. .The whole work is that of a hearty admirer of Cranmer, who has 
a sturdy dislike for the Archbishop’s opponents, including Melanchthon, 
and a grateful sense of Cranmer’s service in saving the English Church 
from Zwinglian Eucharistic doctrine. He holds that Cranmer’s teaching 
was consistent, and was confirmed by Bucer, who while in England 
was equally opposed to the Lutheran and the Zwinglian extremes, 
and propounded a system to which Mr Smyth attaches the unfortunate 
name of ‘Suvermerian’. We may doubt whether the influence of 
Bucer was as great as Mr Smyth thinks; probably Calvin’s doctrine, 
which was more nearly akin to that of Luther than to that of Zwingli, 
had a good deal of weight, for outside Switzerland and the regions that 
lay under Swiss influence the Calvinist doctrine was not swamped by 
the Zwinglian. But Mr Smyth should have weighed the danger of 
attempting to introduce new technical terms. It is as serious in 
theology as in philosophy, and he might have reflected that some good 
reason must have deterred earlier scholars from the use of this 
picturesque and mysterious term ‘Suvermerian’. If he will refer to 
the only two passages that can be adduced, he will find that the term, 
which he has somewhat misread, is applied to theologians, not to 
a theology. The Saxon divines denounced the Swiss as swermeros ; 
i.e. Schwdirmer, in a Latinity which is worthy of the Zpistolae Obd- 
scurorum Virorum. 


Jeremy Taylor, by W. J. Brown, B.D. (S.P.C.K., London, 1925.) 


Tuis is a useful addition to the series of ‘ English Theologians’. 
It gives an account in a very matter of fact way of Taylor’s writings, 
from a point of view which is sympathetic towards the author, and with 
good and typical extracts from his writings. But though he speaks 
with admiration from time to time of Taylor’s literary qualities, the 
author does not attempt to give him his place in English literature or 
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to trace his affinities and antecedents ; still less to estimate his influence. 
It would have been interesting to discover the sources of the outburst 
of casuistry in Taylor’s generation, to account for the decay of the 
subject in England, and to speculate on the prospects of its modern 
revival. The weakest side is the biographical, though Mr Brown may 
plead ‘that he is concerned primarily with theology. Still, it would 
have been well to remind us that if the father was a barber, he was 
as such a surgeon also ; his career at two Universities might have been 
more clearly traced, and more might have been made of his career 
as a beneficed clergyman. If he obtained no pension after his ejection 
from Uppingham, that is explained by the fact that as a chaplain to 
the royal forces he had shown himself a malignant of the most 
virulent kind ; and when Mr Brown blames his Irish failure he should 
have excused Taylor on the ground that his was an impossible task, 
Ruling a diocese chiefly populated by Presbyterian immigrants from 
Scotland, he had as little chance of success as Leighton in his 
kindred task at Dumblane and Glasgow. When so much inquisitive- 
ness is being shown as to the lives of minor literary men of the Tudor 
and Stuart periods, why is the material, abundantly existing, for the 
careers of the great Anglicans so grievously neglected ? 


E. W. WatTSoON. 


The History of the Church in France, A.D. 950-1000: Being a Study 
in Medieval Christianity, by Doucias W. Lowis, D.D. (J. Alfred 
Sharp, London: The Epworth Press, 1926.) 


Tuts book describes the external fortunes and the inner life of the 
church in France in one of the least known periods of mediaeval history. 
The time covered includes the reigns of the two last Carolingians, 
Lothaire and Louis, and of Hugh Capet. The central chapters are 
devoted to the ecclesiastical controversy which followed the political 
revolution of 987. In consequence of suspected disloyalty to the new 
house Arnulf, a natural son of Lothaire, was deposed from the archi- 
episcopal see of Rheims by a synod held at St Basil’s church, Verzy, 
in 991, and Gerbert was elected in his place. The papal court had 
not consented to Arnulf’s deposition, while, according to the False 


Decretals, Pope Damasus had asserted the need for the consent of 
Rome in the valid deposition of a bishop. The debate on this matter 
at the synod and the course of the subsequent controversy, the 
appeals of the Gallican bishops to early councils, to holy scripture, and 
to reason, the differentiation of the Gallican and the ultramontane point 
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of view, the ‘incipient Protestantism’ of the synod (as with almost 
pardonable exaggeration Dr Lowis describes it)—all this is excellently 
set out with such vigour, impartiality, and clarity as cannot be too 
highly praised. These chapters give also an account of Gerbert that 
is of value: Gerbert, the ablest advocate of Gallicanism, who lived long 
enough (as Sylvester II) to pardon his old rival Arnulf and at least by 
implication to condemn the Synod of St Basil. Gerbert’s character 
still contains enigmas. Feeling strongly the opposite attractions of 
France and the Empire, of Gallicanism and Rome, he swayed between 
the two; but Dr Lowis clears him of the charge of mere time-serving. 
A judicious estimate of the controversy and an analysis of the causes 
of the Roman victory follow the lively delineation of the persons in 
the struggle. In this central part of his book Dr Lowis is at his best. 

The interaction of ecclesiastical and secular politics makes the main 
interest of the period, but makes also the main difficulty that con- 
fronted Dr Lowis. Naturally feeling that this central episode requires 
a political background to explain it, he has tried in the first two 
chapters to supply one. He cannot be said to have succeeded. The 
account of feudalism is naively elementary and somewhat old-fashioned. 
The intricate narrative shews little power of controlling the confused 
mass of material. 

The concluding chapters on church life, the reform movement, and 
the church and the feudal state, do not maintain the high standard of 
the central portion. They contain interesting sketches of reformers 
and useful accounts of church government, doctrine, the penitential 
system, and monastic life ; but Dr Lowis here tries to cover so much 
ground that he cannot do justice to his scholarship or say much more 
than is found in handbooks dealing with these matters. 

Dr Lowis shews that he can write well, but more often than not he 
has been content with a style that is exceedingly diffuse and conversa- 
tional and somewhat crude. The temptation to point a moral he can 
rarely resist. A fuller account of the historians of the period would 
have been most welcome, and one complete list of authorities and 
abbreviations in place of the partial lists at the head of separate 
chapters would have been more convenient. 

The thesis on which the book is based was awarded the degree of 
D.D. in London University, a distinction which it thoroughly deserved. 
Dr Lowis has written a book of permanent importance for the study of 
the Middle Ages, a very notable production of the leisure hours of 
a Methodist minister engaged in the full pastoral work of his church. 


B. L. MANNING. 
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The Psalms, translated by J. M. Powis Smirn. (The University of 
Chicago Press, 1926.) 


Tuis work consists of a translation of the Psalter into English 
followed by four short essays entitled respectively, ‘The Date of the 
Psalter’—‘ The Hymnbook of the Second Temple’—‘ The Poetry of 
the Psalter’-—‘ The Religion of the Psalter’. The text of the Psalms is 
given ‘without note or comment’, but for the heading which Dr Smith 
prefixes to each psalm and the brief ‘Textual Notes’ with which the 
work concludes. 

The Preface tells us that the translator has attempted neither to give 
a familiar rendering into modern speech, nor on the other hand to rival 
the version of 1611. He desires only to incorporate the results of 
recent scholarship. But why (we may ask) does the translator speak as 
though the Psalter of 1611 had norival? If (as it seems) he is thinking 
of style, the Authorized Version has a most formidable rival in the 
Prayer Book Version taken (with slight modifications) from the Great 
Bible of 1539. The Authorized Version with its word for word render- 
ing often fits the Hebrew text ‘like a glove’, but frequently the freer 
and fuller rendering of the Prayer Book succeeds better in conveying 
the spirit of the original. Think of some of the language of Psalm xlii : 


My soul is athirst for God, yea, even for the living God: 

When shall I come to appear before the presence of God?... 
Why go I thus heavily, while the enemy oppresseth me? 

My bones are smitten asunder as with a sword : 

While mine enemies that trouble me cast me in the teeth: 
Namely, while they say daily unto me : Where is now thy God? 


This surely is the kind of translation (and not the Authorized Version) 
which should compel later translators to apologize for their own efforts. 
Dr Smith, I fear, errs in modernization of rendering, e. g. in Ps. lii 3: 


You love bad better than good, 
You would rather lie than tell the truth. Se/af. 


On the other hand Dr Smith retains ‘Thou’, ‘Thee’, and ‘Thy’, in 
addressing the deity. In the third person he gives ‘has’ for ‘hath’, 
and so on. 

It is a little difficult for an English reviewer to judge how far this 
translation is suitable for those for whom in the first place it was made, 
i.e. American readers. 

Many of its variations from the Revised Version seem to be uncalled 
for. Thus in Ps. ci 5: 


The supercilious and high-minded 
I cannot endure, 
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does not seem to be an improvement on the rendering of R.V.: 


Him that hath an high look and a proud heart 
Will I not suffer. 


In Ps. xii 3 we find ‘slippery lips’ and ‘big words’. 

Of course as the book is intended for use in America we find ‘ grain’ 
for ‘corn’, and also several words of Latin derivation, which we should 
hesitate to use on this side of the Atlantic in a translation of any part of 
the Bible. Such are ‘trepidation’ (Kiss his feet with trepidation : ii 12) ; 
‘inflammation’ (My loins are full of inflammation: xxxviii 7); ‘revere’ 
(Those who revere Thee: cxix 79); ‘profits’ and ‘unreality’ (cxix 36, 
37); and (a startling example) ‘fraud’ (The sons of men are a fraud: 
Ixii 9). Another peculiarity of Dr Smith’s version is that it carefully 
avoids use of the word ‘soul’, frequent as it is in the English Psalter. 
Pss. ciii and civ which begin ‘ Bless the Lorp, O my soul’ (A.V. and 
R.V.) are found opening with the words, ‘Let my whole being bless 
the Lorp’. Ps. cxix rog @ runs ‘I carry my 4 in my hand con- 
tinually ’. 

It is pleasing to find, however, that Dr Powis Smith has not been led 
by metrical theory to sacrifice words which seem to be key-words and 
so to omit whole clauses from the text. On the other hand he accepts 
some very doubtful emendations, e.g. ii r2, ‘ Kiss his feet with trepida- 
tion’ ( for Kiss the son or Kiss one who is pure, M.T.). There is 
really no excuse for doubting the correctness of the reading of M.T. 
(12 1pws), see J. 7. S. xviii 24-29, 66, 67. Nor should Dr Smith have 
corrected ‘the valley of the shadow of death’ (exis @avarov, LXX) in 
Ps. xxiii 4 into the bald phrase, ‘the darkest valley’. The only diffi- 
culty in the reading of M.T. is removed if we drop the shéwa of nyby 
and write (a/ maweth as two words: so also in xliv 19 [20]. Ps. lv 

18, 19 [19, 20] appears in Dr Smith’s emended version thus : 


He will rescue me in peace from the fight against me; 
Though many there be against me: 

Ishmael and Jaleam and all the dwellers of the East, 
To whom oaths (mp*on) are nothing ; 

Nor do they fear God. 


This rendering surely is neither happy in language, nor correct in itself. 
The Revised Version (with its first marginal reading accepted) certainly | 
looks better : | 
He hath redeemed my soul in peace, 
So that none came nigh me (i. e. to hurt me) : 
For they were many that strove with me. 
God shall hear and answer them, 


1 i.e. ‘rebuke them’. 
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Even he that abideth of old (shall answer) 
The men who have no changes, 
And who fear not God. 


In lxxiv 8 we find the rendering : 


They said in their heart, ‘ We will Hellenize (!) them also’. 
They burned all the assemblies of God in the land. 

But Heb. 0») ‘we will destroy’ (Pesh. 1219) is hardly to be emended 
so as to suggest the exerting of the influence of Javan, ‘Greece’. No 
Heb. verb ‘to Hellenize’ occurs elsewhere in O.T. 

Ps. cix is described by Dr Smith in his Heading as a Malediction: it 
would be better described as a Deprecation. The Imprecations of 
vv. 6-19 are directed against a single person (the Psalmist) by his 
adversaries (plural). He quotes their words (as Hezekiah repeated the 
threats of Rabshakeh) before JEHovaH and so seeks to turn their edge: 
see J. 7..S. xviii 65. In the translation of Ps. cxlvii 9 there must be 
a misprint : 

He gives the cattle their food, 
And to the young rams (? ravens) when they cry. 

The general impression left by the book is that it needs careful 
revision throughout. The Psalter is a difficult book to translate, and 
I cannot feel that Dr Smith has been successful in his great task. 


The Psalmists, Essays by HuGo GRESSMANN, H. WHEELER ROBINSON, 
T. H. Rosinson, G. R. Driver, and A. M. Brackman. (Oxford 
University Press, 1926.) 


AN interesting Introduction by Professor D. C. Simpson deals 
generally with Hebrew Religion and the foreign influences to which it 
was exposed. Dr Gressmann follows with an essay which differs 
widely in outlook from Dr Duhm’s well-known book on the Psalms. 
The subject is Zhe Development of Hebrew Psalmody. Dr Gressmann 
finds many proofs of the antiquity of Psalmody in Israel. E.g. he 
finds a Psalm in Hos. vi 1-3, ‘Come let us return unto the Lorp’, 
and declares it to be ‘ imitative’, in which case it becomes a witness to 
the existence of Psalmody proper outside the writings of the Prophets. 
He takes Amos vi 5 (‘that devise for themselves instruments of music 
like David’) as shewing that Amos knew of David as a Psalmist, 
though most recent critics think otherwise. He supposes that Exod. 
xv 21 is the only genuine song of Miriam :— 

‘Sing ye to Jahveh: 
For He rose up in His height, 
Hurling horse and chariot 
Into the sea.’ 
VOL. XXVIII. Pp 
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A brief but complete hymn, he remarks ; adding that even the longer 
hymn which precedes it (Exod. xv 1-18) may be early enough to 
emanate from the time of Solomon. 

The older psalms, Dr Gressmann continues, are more closely con- 
nected with the ritual of Divine Service than are the later ones. Thus 
when a sick man came to be purged with hyssop he used to say, 
‘Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean’ (Ps. li 7). Cleansing 
means forgiving, and so the purging with hyssop and the confession of 
sins are closely associated. It was from this tiny germ that the peni- 
tential psalms were evolved. So writes Dr Gressmann, but he should 
have given some fuiler statement of his position, if he wished to carry 
his readers with him. He seems sometimes to be carried away by 
a word, as when he accepts the suggestion that Psalm cxlix was sung 
at a sword-dance because of ver. 6, 


‘Let the hymns of God be in their mouth, 
And a two-edged sword in their hand’. 


Again, is there not some extravagance in Dr Gressmann’s answer to 
the question, Why the Psalter was ascribed to David? He suggests 
that once the king was the sole or the principal professional offerer of 
prayer. He finds evidence that the speaker in the Psalms was royal in 
some of the phrases used. Hide me under the shadow of thy wings 
(xvii 8) with its variants is the language, Dr Gressmann tells us, of 
aking. ‘ Wings of Jahveh are never heard of,. . . the figure originated 
in Egypt where the hawk of Horus stretched out his wings over the 
king.’ (Again we have an uneasy feeling that too much stress is being 
laid on a single word.) David is the ideal Psalmist because he is the 
ideal king. Royal psalms, Dr Gressmann holds, are not late (Mac- 
cabean) but early (pre-exilic). They are more akin to the literature 
of ancient Egypt and ancient Assyria than to the phraseology of the 
courts of the Hellenistic age. ‘The Psalmody of Israel had a long 
history.’ Dr Gressmann’s views are all the more interesting in that 
they differ so widely from Dr Duhm’s, and (one gathers) from those of 
Principal Robinson on p. 46 f. 

The other essays of the book will provoke perhaps less criticism 
than Dr Gressmann’s. Dr T. H. Robinson writes well on ‘the God 
of the Psalmists’ and ‘the Eschatology of the Psalmists’, and Principal 
H. W. Robinson on ‘ The Inner Life’ and ‘ The Social Life’ of the 
Psalmists. Mr G. R. Driver has contributed an essay of sixty-seven pages 
on the parallels between passages in the Psalms and Babylonian religious 
ideas. He writes cautiously, and is unwilling to allow that the Hebrews 
have borrowed much directly from their great neighbour. Dr Blackman 
contributes a shorter but not less interesting essay on the Psalms in the 
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light of Egyptian research. He holds that Egypt was indebted to the 
Semitic world for certain ideas, e. g. for that of Sin and the Need of for- 
giveness. It is possible that to some extent Egypt paid back her debt to 
one people of the Semitic world, namely, the Hebrews. Certainly some 
of the Egyptian parallels to passages of the Psalms are very striking, 
and the Egyptian documents are very old. There are poems belonging 
to the Eighteenth and Nineteenth dynasties, and a number of didactic 
writings from the Ninth and Tenth dynasties (circ. 2445-2160 B.C.) 
together with the recently published Proverbs of Amenemdpe, which 
may possibly be later than ro00 B.c. Dr Blackman gives some telling 
quotations from these different documents. One may suffice here : 

‘The truly humble when he holdeth himself aloof, he is as a tree 
planted in a garden. It is green and doubleth its yield ; it is in front 
of its lord. Its fruits are sweet, its shade pleasant’ (cf. Ps. i). 


Some misprints should be corrected in a second edition: page 11, 


line 22, read ‘Ps. li 7’; page 169, Note, read ‘ Ungnad’ ; page 195, 
line 22, read (perhaps) ‘ Ps. Ixxii 5’. 


Erklirung des Buches Koheleth (Beiheft zur Z.A.T.W.), von GOTTFRIED 
Kuun. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1926.) 


Tuis is a small book of fifty-six pages, hardly more than a pamphlet, 
but containing a stimulating discussion of the meaning and purpose of 
the book Ecclesiastes. Herr Kuhn explains the Hebrew title Koheleth 
(in form a feminine substantive) as meaning ‘Wisdom’ (Chokma, 
another feminine substantive) under a particular aspect. It is Wisdom 
speaking through Solomon in the Congregation (X@Ad/), as distinguished 
from esoteric wisdom. ‘Der Verfasser redet als Koheleth, d.h. in 
erster Linie nicht fiir die Gottesfreunde, sondern fiir die Menge.’ 

So there is significance in the recurring formulas used in the book 
‘under the sun’ (i 3, 9) and ‘under the heaven’ (i 13, ii 3, iii 1). 
Koheleth limits himself to the consideration of things ‘under the sun’. 
But there are, of course, in addition things of the Upper World which 
disclose themselves only to the ‘ intimates’ of God. 

Koheleth says ‘ Vanity of Vanities’ in relation to the things ‘under 
the sun’; but that is not his last word. He stands consciously on 
Israelite soil, and he knows Israel’s God: ‘I Koheleth was king over 
Israel in Jerusalem’. Here is a (credal) Confession. He speaks asan 
Israelite and a leader in Israel. His Wisdom is grounded on the Law 
and the Prophets. We may indeed take his book as a developement of 
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the theme of Gen. iii 17-19, ‘Cursed is the ground for thy sake . 
dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return’. But Koheleth’s task is 
negative. It is not for him to give positive teaching about God, but to 
destroy those opinions which dominate men and prevent them from 
attaining to God. That they may find the true happiness, Koheleth 
destroys with merciless strokes the false happiness which they continu- 
ally seek in the world. 

But (he says) the ‘ Vanity’ which oppresses the life of men is by 
Divine appointment. Thus does Koheleth give a good turn to his 
otherwise gloomy matter. As an Israelite he knows (and his hearers 
know) that all that God does is good. So he writes not in scorn (but 
with a silent call for thankfulness), ‘And also that every man should 
eat and drink, and enjoy good in all his labour, is the gift of God’ 
(iii 13). 

So Koheleth finds a positive principle: there isa work which is worth 
doing. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand attaineth to do by thy strength, that do’ 
(ix ro; Kuhn = R.V. marg.). This must be Koheleth’s true mind; 
otherwise the precepts for life and work in this world which he scatters 
through his book have no meaning. 

And what is to be said of Koheleth’s views of the possibility of an 
after-life? Herr Kuhn confesses that as long as the discussion centres 
in things ‘ under the sun’ there is no hint in Koheleth of any superiority 
of man over the beasts in this respect. But when Koheleth tells of 
experience of the goodness of God, and lays down the maxim that what 
God does is eternal (ii 26 ; iii 13, 14), he must arrive at the conclusion 
that some unconditioned boon (eternal life in communion with God) is 
to be looked for by the righteous and God-fearing. 

It will probably be seen that on Herr Kuhn’s principle of interpreta- 
tion it is unnecessary to assume, as the majority of critics assume, that 
the book has been interpolated and supplemented. Indeed he rejects 
the interpolation-theory with some scorn. ‘Es ist’, he writes, ‘ein 
wahrhaft salomonisches Verfahren das Kind entzweizuhauen, um seine 
richtige Mutter ausfindig zu machen.’ 

I do not find Herr Kuhn convincing, but he has written a stimulating 
study without waste of words. There are many suggestive notes on 
single passages. 


W. Emery Barnes. 
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Literary History of Hebrew Grammarians and Lexicographers, ac- 
companied by unpublished texts, by Hartwic HirscuFe.p, Ph.D. 
(Jews’ College Publications, no. 9: Oxford University Press, 
1926.) 


HEBREW grammar and lexicography, in their formative period, went 
necessarily hand in hand: for the profound modifications of the 
irregular verb demanded more than a smattering of accidence before 
the roots could be tabulated, while syntax is so simple as to resolve 
itself into little more than a question of vocabulary. The two are 
therefore treated together by Dr H. Hirschfeld in the volume before us, 
which traces the growth of the dual science from its origin in the ninth 
century down to the period of the Renascence. Two external forces, 
coupled with the decline of the spoken language, contributed to the 
growth of the subject. One was the engulfing of the ancient seats of 
learning and population in the Near East by the kindred Arab culture, 
in this respect far more advanced. Almost at the same time, the rift 
between the Karaites and the Rabbanites forced the attention even 
of the latter to the textual and linguistic interpretation of the Bible. 
Accordingly, Arabic for a long period furnished the language, as well 
as the inspiration and terminology, of the new science: and the 
earliest fragment that has come down to us is one of the sectarian 
Nissi. Not until the latter half of the tenth century, with Menahem b. 
Saruq, did Hebrew grammar cross over to Europe (though it still con- 
fined itself to Moslem Spain), commence to adopt Hebrew as its 
tongue, and become known to some extent to the larger world of 
Jewish scholarship. Even the violent attacks and indubitable insight 
of Dunash b. Labrat (known to ill fame, not quite accurately, as the 
first to shackle Hebrew poetry with Arabic metres) did not succeed in 
ousting the Mikberoth Menahem from their place. But it was Mena- 
hem’s pupil, Judah Hayyuj (born ¢. 950), who first put Hebrew grammar 
on a scientific basis by penetrating the secret of the weak verb and the 
triliteral root : while his contemporary, Jonah ibn Janah, supplemented 
and completed his theories in his famous Book of Roots. Curiously 
enough, a reversion to the medium of Arabic prevented these new 
ideas from becoming known to the growing centres of scholarship and 
exegesis in northern Europe: so that Rashi himself knows of no higher 
authority than the obsolescent works of Menahem. It was left for 
Abraham ibn Ezra (1093-1167) to inaugurate the scientific study of 
Hebrew grammar in its own language in his M/oznaim and other works. 
But all of his predecessors were superseded by David Kimhi (1160- 
1235), whose Mikh/ol remained classical almost till the last century. 
He was rivalled among his successors only by Elias Levita (1468-1549), 
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whose writings formed the basis of the knowledge of the Christian 
Hebraists of the Reformation. 

Though it took Hebrew grammar so long to reach its maturity, 
a strikingly modern spirit was discernible from the beginning. Com- 
parative philology came naturally to the earlier writers, who wrote and 
thought in Arabic. Saadiah Gaon (892-942), one of the first of all, 
tried to explain Aapax ‘egomena from analogies in the Talmudic 
vocabulary, thus giving a lesson to which the modern generation of 
scholars might well attend. And reliable tradition or sound intuition 
resulted in many cases in the transmission of an accurate interpretation, 
even when it was based upon an unscientific theory. 

What has been said above gives only a bare outline of the story 
which Dr Hirschfeld has unfolded with rare scholarship and wealth of 
detail. The subject is not indeed new, having formed the object of 
a study by Wilhelm Bacher thirty-five years ago. In the meantime, 
however, sufficient material has come to light, particularly through the 
researches of Professor Kokovzov, to more than justify this new 
monograph. Dr Hirschfeld has not confined himself to what has 
already been published, but also (as his appendix of documents in 
particular shews) has pursued his researches to the manuscript material, 
in what has obviously been the labour of years. To have confined 
the treatment to little more than one hundred pages is indeed an 
achievement. But it must be admitted that the book suffers by virtue 
of its conciseness. Hardly a single important figure escapes separate 
consideration, while generalizations are scarce. As a result, the work 
tends to be a chronological dictionary of Hebrew grammarians rather 
than a history of the science. The same economy of words is re- 
sponsible for a few abbreviations which would tax the most ingenious— 
e. g. A.J. LZ. for Steinschneider’s Avabische Literatur der Juden (p. 8) : 
a fuller reference some fifty pages farther on does lessen the initial 
perplexity of the amateur. This being so, it is all the more regrettable 
that space should be wasted by devoting, no doubt inadvertently, two 


entries (pp. 97 and ror) to the comparatively unimportant writings of 
Moses ibn Habib. 


Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Hebrew Character, collected and 
bequeathed to Trinity College Library by the late William Aldis 
Wright, Vicemaster of Trinity College, by HERBERT Loewe, M.A. 
(University Press, Cambridge, 1926.) 


Ir is not generally realized to what an extent England has become 
the Mecca of the Hebrew scholar. There is no great country of 
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Europe to which fewer Hebrew manuscripts owe their origin : yet to-day, 
of the world’s half-dozen really great accumulations, two at least are 
English. Recently, indeed, the magnificent collection of Mr Elkan 
Adler—one of the most important of all—found a new home on the 
other side of the Atlantic, thus raising the library of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America to the first rank. But, to compensate for 
this, that of Dr Moses Gaster has been acquired by the British Museum, 
where the student will have in the future an almost inexhaustible field 
for research. By this very fact, attention has hitherto been diverted 
from the minor collections of this country, though they would elsewhere 
be considered of the highest importance. Few have hitherto received 
any attention, if we except that of Jews’ College, London, ably cata- 
logued by Dr H. Hirschfeld. Mr Herbert Loewe, in the excellently- 
produced volume before us, has made a fresh and welcome step in the 
work of presenting them to the learned world. 

The interests of Dr Aldis Wright, as is well known, were pre-eminently 
Biblical. It is, therefore, on this side that the collection excels. Out 
of a total of 159 volumes, no less than eighty-six include Biblical or 
exegetical codices. In this direction, the collection is really important. 
Amongst the other subjects fairly strongly represented may be men- 
tioned Talmud and Halakhah, Grammar and Lexicography, Philosophy 
and Ethics, and Qabbala. The liturgical section is weak and common- 
place, save for a couple of translations of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Midrash is represented by only two items, but both are of considerable 
importance, 

The main interest is therefore, if one may so put it, theological rather 
than Jewish. But every ancient book, and every ancient Hebrew book 
especially, has a history of its own—its changes of ownership, its cen- 
sorings, its wanderings (a Latin document concerning an English 
monastery was actually found in the Genizah at Cairo—no doubt 
brought by the refugees of 1290). This—the history of the book, 
indicated by signatures and incidental notes, as distinct from its subject 
—is very frequently neglected by cataloguers. Mr Loewe has not 
failed to give it the attention which it merits. Indeed, the criticism 
might be made that, while his descriptions of the codices themselves 
frequently err on the side of over-conciseness, he has devoted a dispro- 
portionate space to what other persons would consider trivialities. It 
is inevitable that, in ranging over almost every country and language 
from Portugal to Malabar, he should have made a few slips. Also, 
owing to absence of opportunity in 1908 to inspect certain of the manu- 
scripts used by Dr C. D. Ginsburg in preparing his text of the Old 
Testament, certain of the latter’s descriptions have unfortunately been 
taken over without detailed examination. But, whatever minor defects 
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there may be, they are largely compensated for by a series of unusually 
comprehensive indices. A collection of manuscripts is of little value 
without an adequate catalogue. Mr Loewe, by supplying this as far as 
the Aldis Wright collection is concerned, has made it really available 
for the first time to the world of Hebrew scholarship. 


Cecit Rorn. 


Sukkah, Mishna and Tosefta with Introduction, Translation, and 
Short Notes, by A. W. Greenup. (S.P.C.K., London, 1925.) 


In this useful work Dr Greenup gives as Introduction a brief 
account of Tractate Sukkah (pp. 1-5), a history of the Feast of 
Tabernacles (5-26), and a select Bibliography (26f). To the list of 
Rabbis (p. 4f) must be added the name of R. Zadok (a tanna of the 
first generation) ii 5. In the references to R. Jehudah b. Ilai for ii 12 
read ii 1, 2—one of the numerous misprints which disfigure the book. 
Dr Greenup has little cause to be grateful to his proof-reader. There 
is also some confusion between R. Eleazar b. Shammua and R. Eliezer 
b. Hyrkanos. In the list R. Eleazar is given three references: i 11 ; 
ii6; iv 5. In the translation he appears in the first two places and 
R, Eliezer in the third. In the texts R. Eliezer appears throughout. 
To the Bibliography may now be added the Excursus: ‘ Das Laubhiit- 
tenfest’, in Strack-Billerbeck ii 774-812. 

The translation is sound, and the notes are helpful. On ii 7 the 
decision follows Shammai according to both Maimonides and 
Bartenora (38 n. 4). On note 5 of the same page it may be remarked 
that Weiss (Dor Dor i 167 f) argues strongly that R. Johanan b: 
Haharonit was a disciple of Hillel. Cf. also Jewish Encyclopaedia, s.v. 
In v 2 the word ‘three’ (p. 56, 1. 2) is to be deleted. In Zosefta ii 2, 
R. Elieser b. Zadok should be R. Eleazar b. Zadok (cf. Strack, Zind/.’ 
p- 130). R. Jose b. Halaphta was a tanna of the third generation, 
not the fourth (p. 32,m.5). The correct reference on p. 45, n. 1 
is to Ps. cxviii 1, and on p. 15 to Luke ii 41. On p. 9g, n. 3 read 
D'INX, On the curious phrase 17) 38 in AMishna iv 5 reference may be 
made to the interesting suggestion of the late Dr Abrahams in Studies 
in Pharisaism and the Gospels, second series, pp. 174 ff, where he 
connects it with 13x) in Exod. xv 2. Further, the place-name N¥1d in 
the same passage is now plausibly identified with Emmaus (Luke xxiv 
13). Cf. Strack-Billerbeck ad Joc. 
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Die Mischna: Baba batra: Text, Ubersetzung u. Erkliérung, von 
D. WaLTER WinpFunr. (A. Tépelmann, Giessen, 1925.) 


Dr WINpDFuHR’s edition of the third part of the Jewish civil law 
follows on the lines laid down in the previous issues of this series. 
The Introduction (pp. 1-13) gives a summary of the contents of the 
tractate under the three main headings of Law of Real Property, Law 
of Inheritance, and Rules concerning Legal Documents: an account 
of the composition of the tractate : and a list of authorities cited in it. 
Then follow Text (pointed) and Translation on opposite pages, with 
notes at the foot of each page (pp. 14-101). Pages roz—111 contain 
a list of variant readings from the editions of Goldschmidt and Lowe 
and from three MSS. 

Text and translation are reliable, and the notes are useful. Par- 
ticularly interesting are the occasional references to usage in Roman 
Law: so much so that one could wish that more might be done on 
these lines, particularly in the way of collecting matter from other 
Semitic codes and legal documents which would illustrate the Mishna. 
For example, the form of words advocated by R. Judah in the case of 
a deed of gift executed by a father in favour of a child, can be illus- 
trated from an actual document in the Aramaic Papyri (No. 8, ll. 8 f, in 
Cowley’s Edition). But the restrictions of size on this edition of the 
Mishna are such as to preclude the possibility of a full Commentary, 
which remains a desideratum. 

T. W. Manson. 


Reality. A New Correlation of Science and Religion, by BURNETT 
HILLMAN STREETER. (Macmillan, 1926.) 


Tue chief interest of this book lies in the fact that it is the personal 
confession of a distinguished scholar who, through his interest in the 
Student Christian Movement, has counted for much in the lives of 
many religious undergraduates at Oxford during recent years and, 
through the remarkable series of ‘ group-books’ of which he has been 
the editor or joint-editor, has exercised no insignificant influence over 
the religious thought of a wide circle in his generation. ‘ The purpose 
of this book’, Dr Streeter tells us in his introduction, ‘is to outline, 
in the simplest and clearest language I can command, a position in 
which my own mind has found rest after thirty years of search. We 
should look in vain here for a rounded-off system of theology or 
philosophy ; there are grave questions, inevitably raised by discussions 
which are included, whereon Dr Streeter offers us little or no guidance. 
But he is within his rights in this reticence, since in a book which is 
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primarily a personal confession a man need not say anything upon 
topics, however important, about which he has nothing of his own to 
say—and for every man there must be many such. 

It is inevitable that the publication of the work before us should 
suggest to some of us a comparison and contrast with another, put 
forth sixteen years ago by an Oxford divine of the last generation, the 
late William Sanday’s Christologies Ancient and Modern. In both we 
have an eminent New Testament scholar turning away from the in- 
vestigations which had made his literary reputation to a philosophical 
restatement of the Christian faith, the desire to test the historical 
foundations of which had throughout been the inspiration of his critical 
studies. In both there is prominent a peculiar interest in the light 
which might be thrown on Christian doctrine by the investigations of 
contemporary psychology—that is, in Dr Sanday’s case, by the psy- 
chology of William James, in Dr Streeter’s by the so-called ‘new 
psychology’ of Freud and the psycho-analysts. Neither writer, we may 
perhaps add, has made a secret of his hope (in Dr Sanday’s case, 
a hope never to be fulfilled) of some day crowning his whole work, 
critical and theological, by a book expressly devoted to the considera- 
tion of the Life of our Lord. There is, I think, in Reality no theory 
put forward so original and provocative as that of Sanday that the 
‘subliminal consciousness is the proper seat or /ocus of the Deity of the 
incarnate Christ’; but to say this is no disparagement of the book we 
are now concerned with ; for it is because Dr Streeter has moved with 
greater caution and restraint in the region of philosophical speculation 
than his predecessor (who seemed there to have thrown aside some of 
the prudent hesitation that characterized him when occupied in more 
familiar fields) that he has not associated his name with any suggestion 
so startling or so incapable of maintaining itself in the face of criticism 
as that for which Sanday made himself responsible. 

The criticism of materialism and the account of the inevitable limita- 
tions of the scientific point of view, which occupy the first two chapters, 
are upon the whole excellent ; and in particular the inconsistency of 
psychological determinism with the claims of psychology and indeed of 
any science to yield ¢ruth is very well brought out. It is true that the 
methods of exact science are essentially quantitative and that quality 
remains unexplained by them ; but when Dr Streeter says (p. 38) that 
‘quality is something coterminous with life, or at any rate with con- 
scious life ; indeed consciousness is primarily the capacity to distinguish 
qualitatively’ it is difficult not to ask in the first place whether quality 
is not here confused with the perception of quality, and, in the second, 
whether consciousness is not as necessary to distinguish quantity as to 
distinguish quality. I do not think that Dr Streeter’s main contention 
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is seriously affected by what inaccuracy there may be in this sentence ; 
to which there is, however, given a prominence entitling it to be stated 
with greater care. Again, in the section on ‘Scientific Knowledge’ 
(pp. 79 f) it should have been pointed out that Anow/ledge, as such, 
does not from the nature of the case admit of definition and that the 
analysis here given is not of knowledge, as such, but only of what is 
better described on p. 81 as ‘the method of Science’. These are no 
doubt criticisms from the side of philosophy rather than of science as 
distinguished therefrom, and Dr Streeter’s book is concerned, as its 
subsidiary title indicates, with the mutual relations of science and 
religion (the ‘tragic feud’ between which he is optimistic enough to 
hope that ‘our generation may see healed’) rather than with those of 
either to philosophy. 

The most interesting feature of the work which we are considering is 
probably the view outlined in the chapter called ‘ An Ancient Story’ of 
the Christian Gospel as a ‘myth’, in the Platonic sense of the word, 
yet a myth which is not merely ‘ like the truth’ but historically true. 
‘It is a poem—but a real person lived it. It is drama—but it was 
acted out upon a real cross’ (p. 68). I welcome this view, which is 
essentially the same with that which I ventured to suggest myself 
some years ago in one of my Gifford Lectures on God and Personality 
(‘ The Problem of Creation’), Dr Streeter is careful to distinguish his 
position from that of Croce in that ‘we do not’, as he says, ‘offer 
poetry to the uneducated multitude, reserving prose for the elect’. He 
even goes so far as to add ‘ but contrariwise ’, for ‘if this myth be true, 
it is wanted to-day by the é//e even more than by the herd. Vanitas 
vanitatum is the cry, not of the poor and simple, but of those who 
have thought and read and enjoyed much’. It may at any rate be 
allowed—though this is often overlooked in discussions of the subject 
—that sensitiveness to historical accuracy in detail as distinct from 
fidelity to the general outlines of the structure of the actual world is by 
no means characteristic of the ordinary mind, but rather the special 
note of one which has been subjected to a scientific or scholarly training. 

The seventh chapter of Reality, on ‘The Christ’, should be com- 
pared with those on ‘ Christ’ and ‘ The Historical Jesus’ in Mr Sheb- 
beare’s too little known book on Religion in an Age of Doubt. The 
resemblance between them is all the more noteworthy that there is no 
indication of a debt on Dr Streeter’s part to the earlier book. It is 
most observable in the illustrations of the intellectual power and of the 
aesthetic as well as moral insight exhibited in the recorded teaching of 
our Lord. But, without exaggerating the agreement of two writers, 
between whom there exist some important and far-reaching differences, 
of emphasis at least, in respect of certain Christian doctrines, the treat- 
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ment of the person of Christ by both affords a striking proof that men 
whose outlook is thoroughly modern and whose intellectual conscience 
is fully awake, who are, moreover, by temperament disinclined to 
acquiesce in the claims of authority and familiar with the difficulties 
opposed by the free philosophical speculation and historical criticism 
of our day to the acceptance of the traditional estimate of the Founder 
of Christianity, may yet come to anchor in a faith that can find expres- 
sion in such words as these of Mr Shebbeare: ‘We want no higher 
God than He; we know that no higher God is conceivable or 
possible. . . . Only the God who can be identified with Jesus has a just 
claim upon the worship of mankind’, or these of Dr Streeter: ‘It is in 
no impoverished sense that we recite the ancient phrase, Christ is “ of 
one substance with the Father” ; and to describe Him we shall find no 
words more true than “ Son of God ”.’ 

It will not surprise any one acquainted with Dr Streeter’s turn of 
mind to find a considerable part of Rea/ity devoted to the consideration 
of the problem of evil. He observes (in a note to p. 58) that ‘the con- 
ventional procedure is to begin by distinguishing the problem of pain from 
the problem of sin, with the implication that, of the two, sin is the more 
perplexing’. ‘Iam not’, he continues, ‘so sure. Pain is coterminous with 
life, conscious wrong-doing is confined to man ; and were it not that the 
wrong that one man does is so frequently paid for by the agonies of 
others, the problem of evil would—to most of us, at any rate—assume 
a different aspect. Again, to the problem of sin a solution theoretically 
satisfactory lies close at hand. . . . Free will is a necessary condition of 
goodness ; but that same freedom of choice which makes goodness 
possible must leave open the possibility of the choice of evil. An 
abstract argument like this does not satisfy the heart, but at least it 
estops the plea as it is stated by the head. I know of no logic that 
can so nimbly dodge the fact of pain.’ I suppose that those who have 
found the fact of pain less perplexing than that of sin have been im- 
pressed by the thought that pain can be justified as the penalty of sin ; 
whereas the moral consciousness, which such a justification of pain 
may satisfy, finds in sin only that which cannot be justified at all. 
This argument probably makes but a slight appeal to Dr Streeter, who 
is out of sympathy with the retributive—which is to some of us the 
only intelligible—theory of punishment. But even those who would 
accept it must find in pain endured where no such justification on 
moral grounds can be alleged—as in the lower animals—a torturing 
problem. I think it is the late Dean Church who has somewhere 
remarked that he could not dwell upon it without vertigo. The only 
consideration which affords, to my mind, any gleam of light here is 
the consideration that just where we know pain best, in ourselves, we 
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can best understand that it may be something we would not go without, 
and that it is least intelligible to us where we know least what it can be, 
and may naturally guess that, since there is no ‘looking before and 
after ’, it cannot be what it may be in a human being. 

On the whole problem of evil Dr Streeter has observations to make 
that are well worth making. He notes that we never speak of the 
problem of good. ‘We take the good for granted, and only ask the 
reason for the evil. Yet, surely, what we ought to ask for is an 
explanation of the world as a whole’ (p. 222). With the supposed 
‘inexorability’ of the laws of nature he deals admirably on p. 225. 
He is, as has been said, indisposed to admit the truth of the doctrine 
that punishment is primarily retributive or, as he prefers to put it, 
vindictive ; yet, when he is pointing out (p. 237) the undesirableness of 
a continual brooding over past sins, he observes that ‘in regard to the 
burden of remembered offences committed in early youth, often the 
best way one can give help is . .. to make the person see the offence 
as something which, though in a grown man an enormity, in a boy 
deserved “‘a flogging and have done with it”’. I agree; but this 
admission that it deserved a flogging implies in truth the theory which 
he shrinks from affirming. As to the notion of a conflict between 
God’s justice and His mercy, Dr Streeter does well to remind us of 
Anselm’s fine saying Justum est te bonum esse. We should indeed 
scarcely call an unmerciful person just ; and, in speaking of some one 
as unjust, we think rather of his harsh treatment of those who do not 
deserve it than of his over-leniency to others ; on the other hand, we 
should certainly think it strange to describe him on account of such 
over-leniency as a merciful man. The truest justice would seem to 
include mercy, and mercy in the highest sense to vindicate for itself, as 
in Anselm’s phrase, the name of justice. 

The thought of the reconciliation of justice and mercy, when both 
are conceived of as éxisting in their highest perfection, brings us 
naturally to the doctrine of the Atonement. Can we give any meaning 
that will not sound ‘strange to modern ears’ (p. 233) to the ancient 
Christian teaching that only through Christ’s sacrifice upon the cross 
can evil be defeated, and that only through ‘faith in His blood’ can 
the individual man take part in the victory over it? Dr Streeter thinks 
that we can. We can understand, he suggests, by ‘faith in His blood’ 
‘an attitude of self-forgetful response to the idea, as bodied forth in 
that story ’—that is, in the story of the Cross, where ‘we catch, 
focussed in one vivid moment, the eternal quality of Creative Life’— 
‘of the love of God to man’. It is plain that the story of the Cross 
can body forth the love of God to man only just so far as in Christ we 
can see not only man loving God but God loving man. It is in the last 
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paragraph of his chapter on ‘The Christ’ that we find Dr Streeter’s 
affirmation that we can do this. It is probable that some will doubt 
his right to make—though none could reasonably doubt his sincerity in 
making—this affirmation: either because they consider that he goes 
beyond his premisses or because they hold that in the end he falls short 
of what historical Christianity demands that we should‘ think of Christ’. 
My own feeling is that there can be no better approach to such a satis- 
factory restatement of Christology as the times demand than carefully 
thought out, entirely honest, and truly reverent expressions of personal 
conviction, based on first-hand religious experience, of the kind 
whereof in this book Dr Streeter has presented us with an admirable 
example. 

Probably no parts of Dr Streeter’s book will be read with more 
curiosity and interest than the chapter dealing with the ‘new psycho- 
logy’ and the appendix on dreams (which includes a valuable study of 
St Peter’s vision in Acts x). I could wish that he had in the former 
avoided the expression ‘psychic radio-activity’, which (though Dr 
Streeter himself is doubtless well aware that it is no more than a metaphor) 
is calculated to encourage a kind of ambiguous language, neither unmis- 
takably figurative nor unmistakably literal, declining rigorous criticism 
from either philosophers or men of science, and the parent of much 
confused thinking and talking. I think also that the discussion of 
a possible elucidation of the working of intercessory prayer by the 
alleged phenomenon of ‘telepathy’ would have been strengthened by 
the recognition that ‘a kind of psychic rapport between individuals’ 
not only sometimes occurs when both are bodily present to each other, 
on occasions where one is felt to create a sort of spiritual atmosphere, 
but is absolutely requisite to such communication as takes place in any 
conversation or exchange of thought whatever. 

The general treatment, however, of the bearing of psychology on 
religion must be admitted, even by those perhaps more ready than 
Dr Streeter to be critical of current psychological theories (whether of 
the so-called ‘new’ brand or otherwise), to be both independent and 
sensible. The author has a clear perception of the inherent limitations 
of the psychological standpoint and, in an appendix on ‘ Instinct and 
Morality ’, rightly insists that reference to the ‘herd-instinct’ entirely 
fails to account for the ‘ ought’ of morality. 

I should like to end my survey of this interesting book by a word of 
admiration for the moving eloquence into which the writer rises in 
certain passages, such as those which respectively conclude the chapters 
on ‘ The Defeat of Evil’ and ‘ Religion and the New Psychology ’. 


CLEMENT C, J. WEsp. 
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